Thinking  About 


The  Oberlin  Presidency 
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T1^  couplet  from  T.  S.  Eliot’s  "The  Love  Song  of  J. 

Alfied  Prufrock  came  to  mind  recently: 

Li  the  room,  the  women  wandered  to  and  fro 

•Talking  of  Michelangelo 

rTnnl?  ,intenti,0n  of  excidnS  an7  ™re  humanists,  we 
cannot  help  applying  the  lines  to  Oberlin  after  President 
tevensons  regrettable  announcement  of  his  intended  re- 
tirement. As  we  became  accustomed  to  the  unhappy  idea 
of  a change  in  administration,  we  observed  that  the  publie 

SSfcw  r£grn  WaS  m“agled  With  a generaI 

about  what  a college  president  actually  does.  Few  peopl- 
dent’s’otf  eduCatl°n  kn0W  the  sc°Pe  of  the  college  presi- 

Oberlin’s  uniqueness  extends  to  the  nature  and  variety 
of  responsibilities  it  places  on  its  president.  The  usual 
words  educator"  and  "administrator”  fail  to  convey  the 
substance  of  the  job.  The  Oberlin  president,  for  example 
is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  even  though  the 
oard  has  die  sole  responsibility  for  his  selection  and  ten- 
ure.  The  president  is  a peer  among  peers,  except  for  the 
terms  of  his  employment.  To  him  fall  many  of  the  duties 
which  in  other  institutions  rest  with  a lay  board  chairman. 
He  organizes  the  Trustee  meetings  agenda,  supervises  com- 
mittees,  keeps  Trustees  informed  of  important  develop- 
ments,  and  carries  out  the  directions  of  the  Board.  This 
valuably  unique  arrangement  is  a substantial  part  of  the 
president’s  task. 

Alumni  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  increased  amount 
of  time  which  an  Oberlin  president  spends  with  students. 
Student  leaders  consult  with  the  president  on  a regular 
basis,  and  during  a critical  campus  issue,  students  call  on 
the  president  at  home  or  office.  Not  only  are  these  inter- 
views time-consuming,  but  the  president  must  always  be 
well-informed  about  the  nature  of  student  concerns,  both 
the  long-range  and  the  immediate.  It  is  not  a simple  mat- 
ter to  sit  comfortably  with  questioning  students  unless  one 
knows  the  facts  they  know  and  understands  the  pressures 
which  prompt  the  probing  queries.  In  a real  sense,  this  is 
counseling,  and  this  makes  the  Oberlin  president  one  of 
the  busiest  counselors  on  campus. 

Everyone  knows  that  a college  president  is  a fund- 
raiser, but  the  term  is  more  evasive  than  dear.  Some 
people  claim  that  a president  has  merely  to  detail  a staff 
member  or  two  to  this  area  and  then  sit  back  and  wait  for 
results.  Others  say  that  a president  takes  every  chance  he 
gets  to  leave  his  office  in  order  to  sit  in  offices  of  corpora- 
tions and  foundations.  Neither  picture  is  accurate.  For 
the  extensive  fund  raising  which  has  become  necessary  for 
Oberlin,  a staff  is  essential.  Not  only  must  the  president 
know  what  the  staff  is  doing,  he  must  continually  direct  it 
into  the  most  fruitful  channels.  It  can  work  out  the  de- 
tails of  a presentation  or  the  timing  of  a visit,  but  the 
president  must  be  there  in  person  to  do  the  work.  The 
president  makes  the  calls,  presents  the  case  and,  hopefully, 
accepts  the  gift.  This  takes  time  and  stamina  and  per- 
sistence. When  a president’s  report  mildly  refers  to  new 
scholarships  or  new  buildings  given  to  the  College,  read 
hours,  days,  and  weeks  of  work  and  worry  between  the 
lines. 

The  postman  adds  to  the  president’s  problems,  too. 
Critical  letters  — and  nothing  is  sacred  — must  receive 
careful  and  courteous  replies,  many  of  which  cannot  be 
drafted  by  other  administrative  officers.  Oberlin’s  reputa- 
tion is  such  that  letters  of  inquiry  arrive  frequently,  occa- 


sionally accompanied  by  lengthy  questionnaires.  Oberlin 
alumni  have  always  gone  right  to  the  top  with  their 
questions  and  comments,  and  parents  follow  suit  With 
each  weeks  mail  comes  two  weeks  of  reading  matter 
some  of  which,  admittedly,  will  never  get  read.  Trip  ar- 
rangements also  require  correspondence,  as  do  visiting 
guests,  outside  committees,  and  professional  colleagues  An 
Oberlin  president  must  be  a master  of  the  arts  of  reading 
and  of  writing  letters.  & 

A president’s  mail  merely  reflects  the  fact  that  the  presi- 
dent is  the  chief  symbol  of  the  college.  This  involves  com- 
mittee work  for  organizations  concerned  with  every  phase 
of  education.  And  committee  work  is  home  work.  In  the 
community  the  City  of  Oberlin  itself  — or  outside  of 
it,  the  president  is  a leading  citizen,  ex  officio.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  president  to  go  to  a meeting,  but  as  the 
Oberlin  representative,  the  president  must  be  prepared 
borne  of  these  chores  can  be  delegated,  but  the  major  share 
can  only  fall  on  the  president. 

As  the  administrative  head  of  a large  organization,  the 
president  must  be  in  constant  touch  with  administrative 
officers  who  work  under  his  direction.  He  must  have  an 
eye  for  public  relations,  an  ear  for  alumni  relations,  a word 
for  student  relations,  and,  in  addition,  he  must  devote  full 
time  to  faculty  relations. 

Yes,  an  Oberlin  president’s  relationship  to  the  teaching 
faculty  is  important.  Professors  are  a strange  breed  re- 
questing action,  bemoaning  red  tape,  clutching  at  authority. 
They  are  underpaid,  overworked,  and  lords  of  their  do- 
mam.  They  are  wonderful,  peculiar  human  beings,  more 
realistic  than  most  people  think  and  less  realistic  than  ad- 
ministrators would  wish.  And  the  Oberlin  president  must  be 
a president  to  them  all.  The  president  has  to  understand 
the  weekly  professorial  perspective  of  twenty  or  more 
hours  in  class,  conference,  and  laboratory,  twelve  or  more 
hours  in  faculty  committee,  and  the  rest  in  class  prepara- 
tion and  research.  The  president  has  to  learn  what  is 
previous  to  the  teacher:  his  freedom  to  teach  effective- 
ly, his  conservative  position  on  student  problems,  his 
suspicion  of  all  things  administrative,  his  desire  to  partici- 
pate  in  policy  decisions,  his  competitive  professional  stand- 
ee- president  has  to  understand  these  things  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  his  administration.  To  the 
president,  this  means  planning,  patience,  perspiration  and 
a ready  wit. 

Sometimes,  if  this  is  an  accurate  picture  of  a college  presi- 
dent’s burden,  it  must  seem  as  aimless  as  Eliot’s  couplet. 
Nothing  will  make  much  sense  to  the  Oberlin  president 
unless  he  can  slip  away  once  in  a while,  to  do  the  kind  of 
relaxing  work  which  he  most  enjoys.  Reading,  research, 
reflection  — these  are  obligations  which  a college  presi- 
dent owes  to  himself. 

Every  Oberlin  alumnus  not  directly  involved  in  higher 
education  has  a personal  picture  of  an  Oberlin  president, 
drawn  largely  from  a series  of  action  exposures  taken  with- 
in a very  special  four-year  period.  Mellow  and  memorable 
as  these  might  be,  they  can  only  be  one-dimensional.  The 
Oberlin  presidency,  however,  is  multi-dimensional,  an 
exacting,  demanding  position.  It  has  been  ably  filled  by 
eight  outstanding  men.  The  Trustees  are  faced  with  the 
iesponsibility  of  appointing  as  the  next  and  ninth  presi- 
dent a man  who  will  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  po- 
sition and  the  stature  of  his  predecessors. 
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Oberliniana 

Jn  a recent  letter  from  Jesse  C. 

Childs,  96,  we  received  the  following 
description  of  the  Oberlin  campus  as 
it  looked  to  the  incoming  student  of 
1892.  We  present  it  here  to  show  the 
changes  that  have  come  about  in  the 
memory  of  our  living  graduates.  Mr. 
Childs,  a pioneer  fruit  grower  of 
Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  has  re- 
tired and  is  now  living  with  his  son, 
Dr.  Herbert  Childs,  ’26,  Professor  of 
English  at  Oregon  State  College. 

We  did  not  realize  it  then — every- 
thing seemed  wonderful  — but  by 
modern  standards  both  town  and  col- 
lege were  quite  primitive.  The  streets, 
except  for  two  or  three  blocks  on 
Main  and  College  Streets,  were  not 
paved,  and  then  with  uneven  sand- 
stone blocks.  They  were  dimly  lighted 
by  gas  lamps. 

Three  imposing  buildings  were  of 
Amherst  sandstone:  Warner,  Peters, 
and  Spear  Library.  Others  were  of 
old  red  brick.  The  chapel  was  oppo- 
site Comings’  Bookstore,  with  the 
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business  offices  of  the  College  on  the 
ground  floor.  Here  and  there  were 
squatty  brick  buildings  which  fur- 
nished classrooms  for  the  Academy. 
Science  was  poorly  housed,  though 
well  taught.  Botany  was  in  the  old 
Finney  residence.  Zoology  and  geol- 
ogy were  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
library,  physics  laboratory  occupied 
the  third  floor  of  Peters,  chemistry 
was  in  Cabinet  Hall.  The  men’s  gym- 
nasium was  a wooden  shebang  back 
of  Warner  and  Peters. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  men’s 
dormitories.  The  fellows  roomed  in 
private  houses,  and  each  student  had 
a little  stove  in  his  room.  He  also 
had  a kerosene  lamp  to  study  by.  A 
hard  studying  student  was  said  to 
"burn  the  midnight  oil.”  At  inter- 
vals an  old  colored  man  drove  a little 
one-horse  truck  through  the  streets 
crying,  "Coil  oil,  coal  oil,”  at  which 
the  student  would  take  his  gallon  can 
and  refill  it.  A year  or  two  later  a 
man  in  Cleveland  sent  around  a larger 
two-horse  tank  that  put  the  old  man 
out  of  business.  The  man’s  name  was 
Rockefeller. 


Our  cover  presents  a front  view  of 
the  principal  building  in  the 
new  Conservatory  group  designed  by 
the  prominent  Japanese  architect 
Minoru  Yamasaki,  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. College  photographer,  A.  E. 
Princehorn,  took  the  photograph  from 
a scale  model  now  in  possession  of  the 
College.  The  view  is  what  will  meet 
the  eye  of  the  observer  as  he  looks 
west  on  West  College  Street.  Other 
buildings  in  the  group,  which  will  be 
constructed  on  the  site  of  Sturges 
Hall  and  the  Old  Second  Church,  in- 
clude a concert  hall,  library,  practice 
rooms,  all  joined  by  covered  galleries. 


The  opening  gun  in  the  campaign 
for  funds  for  Oberlin’s  new  ten 
million  dollar  building  program  has 
been  fired  with  the  selection  of  an 
alumni  committee  and  a push  for  sup- 
port from  various  foundations  and 
large  individual  donors.  For  news  of 
the  last  word  from  Mr.  Charles  French 
Isackes,  ’38,  Director  of  Development, 
with  advance  photographs  of  models 
of  the  new  and  startlingly  beautiful 
Conservatory  Buildings,  please  turn  to 
page  4. 


Last  June  when  Douglas  P.  Haskell, 
'23,  came  back  to  Oberlin  for 
his  35th  class  anniversary,  he  remained 
for  several  days  after  Commencement, 
renewing  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Oberlin  campus,  examining  the  newest 
additions  to  the  College  buildings  and 
models  scheduled  for  future  construc- 
tion. Currently  editor  of  Architec- 
tural Forum,  Mr.  Haskell  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  Oberlin’s  archi- 
tectural picture  in  an  article  written 
exclusively  for  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
Please  see  "Oberlin’s  Continuing  Archi- 
tecture,” on  page  8. 


Last  September  the  entire  junior 
class  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  set  sail  for  Salzburg,  Austria, 
for  a year  of  study  at  the  Mozarteum. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester, 
the  Alumni  Magazine  brings  you  an 
account  of  Oberlin’s  unique  experi- 
ment in  musical  education,  with  pho- 
tographs taken  on  the  spot  by  Pix 
Incorporated,  services  of  whom  we 
acquired  through  the  good  offices  of 
Wallace  A.  (Wally)  Sprague,  ’38, 
assistant  publisher  of  Parade  Publica- 
tions, Inc.  Please  turn  to  page  14. 
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nenai  pnotograpn  ot  the  model  lor  the  new  Conservatory  group- 
ing. The  front  building  on  the  left  will  house  administrative 
offices,  classrooms,  professor’s  studios.  Directly  behind  this  front 
wing  is  the  building  which  contains  rehearsal  halls  for  orchestra, 
band,  and  chorus,  and  also  a studio  theater  seating  approximately 
150.  Behind  this  is  the  library,  and  then,  on  the  extreme  upper 
left,  the  building  which  will  house  178  practice  rooms.  Facing 


the  U-shaped  glass  enclosed  gallery  to  the  right  of  the  library  and 
opening  onto  it  is  the  Concert  Hall,  seating  approximately  600. 
Left  wing  of  the  gallery  and  opening  onto  the  inner  court  is  the 
student  lounge.  Covered  areaways  connect  all  the  buildings  in  the 
group.  Behind  the  Concert  Hall  and  facing  South  Professor  Street 
can  be  seen  the  First  Methodist  Church  and  Webster-French,  one 
of  the  two  College  foreign  language  dormitories. 


Three  Year 

Building  Program  Launched 


By  Charles  French  Isackes,  ’38 
Director  of  Development 
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y'— v berlin  College  has  launched  die  second  major  step  in 
V_9  its  long-range  building  program.  President  William 
E.  Stevenson  this  week  announced  initial  plans  for  a 
§6,000,000  campaign  to  provide  funds  for  a new  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  to  cost  approximately  §3,500,000,  and  a 
General  Science  Building,  to  cost  approximately  §2,500,000. 
Walter  K.  Bailey,  '19,  Oberlin  trustee  and  President  of  the 
Cleveland  manufacturing  firm,  Warner  and  Swasey  Com- 
pany, is  spearheading  formation  of  a Leadership  Gifts 
committee  which  is  being  organized  to  solicit  gifts  for  the 
two  new  buildings  and  for  renovation  of  Severance  Labora- 
tory. 

"Oberlin’s  reputation  as  a leading  institution  is  based 
upon  our  successful  efforts  to  meet  educational  problems 
as  they  have  arisen,”  President  Stevenson  has  said.  "No 
present  problem  more  urgently  needs  our  full  attention  and 
united  effort  than  the  early  replacement  of  worn-out,  in- 
adequate classroom  and  laboratory  facilities  for  Oberlin  s 
outstanding  music  and  science  courses.  Oberlin  has  always 
done  its  utmost  to  use  available  money  and  other  material 
resources  to  further  the  educational  program  — through 
higher  salaries  for  teaching,  a broad,  intelligent  scholarship 
program,  and  better  tools  for  instruction.  The  College  has 
always  tried  to  put  first  things  first. 

"Now,  if  the  College  is  to  maintain  its  high  standards, 
the  first  order  of  business  must  be  the  construction  of  a 
modern  Conservatory  of  Music  and  a building  to  house  the 
departments  of  Chemistry  and  Biology  — ■ accompanied  by 
a renovation  of  the  Severance  Laboratory  for  use  by  the 
Psychology  and  Geology-Geography  Departments. 

"The  College  now  turns  to  its  friends  and  to  those  who 
believe  in  investing  in  the  future  of  higher  education  for 
support  in  this  essential  project.” 


The  new  Conservatory,  pictured  here,  has  been  designed 
by  the  Detroit  architectural  firm  of  Minoru  Yamasaki  and 
Associates,  whose  creations  include  the  dramatic  municipal 
airport  administration  building  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  new 
units  on  the  campus  of  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit, 
and  other  exciting  structures.  Mr.  Yamasaki  is  renowned 
for  his  ability  to  combine  sound  engineering  principles 
and  businesslike  economy  with  an  aesthetic  appropriateness 
— considerations  of  technical  maintenance  and  human  use 
are  equally  important.  The  architect  has  delivered  a de- 
tailed model  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  together  with 
photographs  and  floor  plans,  for  fund-raising  purposes. 

Plans  for  tire  Science  Building  and  for  renovation  of  Sev- 
erance Laboratory  are  still  in  the  blueprint  stage.  Support 
for  these  projects,  expected  to  cost  approximately  §2,500,- 
000,  will  be  sought  concurrently  with  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  effort. 

Oberlin  is  preparing  to  launch  an  intensive  campaign 
to  raise  the  considerable  amount  needed  for  these  new 
buildings.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  decided  that  this 
step  in  the  long-range  program  shall  extend  over  a period 
of  approximately  three  years.  Formation  of  the  "Leader- 
ship Gifts”  Committee  is  the  first  significant  act  in  the 
overall  campaign. 

In  announcing  Mr.  Bailey’s  acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  the  "Leadership  Gifts”  Committee,  President  Steven- 
son revealed  that  trustees  Percy  J.  Ebbott,  TO,  retired 
president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  National  Bank,  New 
York;  Paul  A.  Frank,  President  of  the  National  Rubber 
Machinery  Company,  Akron,  and  alumnus  James  Roemer, 
’27,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Sharon  Steel  Corporation 
of  Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  and  a Director  and  member  of 

CONTINUED 


A close-up  view  of  the  Concert  Hall  and 
inner  court  as  it  will  look  from  South  Pro- 
fessor Street.  The  gallery  is  glass  enclosed 
except  for  the  portion  which  fronts  on  the 
street.  During  intermissions  concertgoers 
may  walk  out  to  the  gallery,  around  to  the 
student  lounge,  or  out  into  the  garden,  for 
a chat  or  smoke.  To  the  left  of  the  Concert 
Hall  the  roof  of  the  Library  is  barely  visible, 
and  to  the  left  of  the  Library  is  the  rear  end 
of  the  building  housing  the  various  rehear- 
sal halls  and  a small  studio  theater. 
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Building  Program 


CONTINUED 


Recessed  entrance  to  the  main  building, 
fronting  West  College  Street. 

A.  E.  Princehorn 


the  Executive  Committee  of  Mallory-Sharon  Metals  Corpo- 
ration of  Niles,  Ohio,  are  assisting  with  the  organization  of 
the  Committee.  Other  members  are  being  enlisted  in 
principal  cities  throughout  the  country. 

After  an  initial  meeting,  the  members  will  work  in  their 
local  communities  with  the  College  Development  Office 
and  the  President’s  office  in  screening,  cultivating,  and  so- 
liciting potentially  large  ($10,000  and  over)  donors  to 
the  building  fund.  Prospects  will  include  foundations, 
corporations  and  individuals  (not  necessarily  alumni). 
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Alumni  and  others  of  the  Oberlin  family  will  be  kept 
informed  at  every  stage  of  the  effort.  Later,  in  I960  and 
1961,  all  alumni,  parents,  and  friends  of  Oberlin  will  be 
solicited  for  contributions. 

The  Conservatory  and  Science  Building  campaign  repre- 
sents the  second  step  in  Oberlin’s  current  long-range 
building  program.  The  first  step  will  be  completed  with 
erection  of  the  Henry  Churchill  King  Memorial  Class- 
room Building,  and  with  erection  of  a new  wing  at  Hall 
Auditorium,  to  house  the  Speech  Department. 
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James  A.  Roemer,  ’27 


The  King  Building’s  basic  structure,  scheduled  for 
ground-breaking  this  year,  will  be  located  on  a site  adjacent 
to  the  north  side  of  the  present  Warner  Hall.  The  new 
Conservatory  will  be  built  on  the  southeast  corner  of  West 
College  and  South  Professor  Streets.  After  occupancy  of 
the  new  buildings,  the  Warner  Hall  portion  of  the  old 
Conservatory  will  be  replaced  by  an  additional  wing  of 
the  King  Building.  The  new  Science  Building  will  oc- 
cupy the  north  side  of  West  Lorain  Street,  west  of  Sever- 
ance Laboratory. 


Further  progress  in  the  Conservatory  and  Science  Build- 
ing programs  will  be  discussed  in  future  issues  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  as  well  as  in  brochures  and  other  special 
material  now  in  preparation.  Details  of  the  total  program 
were  outlined  in  an  article  by  President  Stevenson,  "Build- 
ing for  Today  . . . and  Tomorrow,”  in  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine for  March,  1958.  The  article  which  follows,  "Ober- 
lin’s  Continuing  Architecture,”  by  Douglas  Haskell,  ’23, 
editor  of  Architectural  Forum,  is  of  especial  interest  for  its 
analysis  of  Oberlin’s  architecture. 
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By  Douglas  P.  Haskell,  ’23 


Douglas  P.  Haskell,  ’23,  editor-in-chief  of  Architectural  Forum 
since  1955,  has  an  international  reputation  in  the  creative  arts  field. 
An  architectural  editor  for  33  years,  he  has  been  visiting  lecturer 
and  critic  at  architectural  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  Architectural  Forum  in  1949,  from  a post  as  as- 
sociate editor  of  Architectural  Record.  Last  June  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  dedication  program  of  the  new  million  dollar 
Applied  Arts  Building  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Helen  Lacy,  ’23. 


Oberlin’s 

Continuing 

Architecture 


Finney  Chapel,  “more  sophisticated,  smooth  of  surface  and  quiet  of  outline,  is  by 
its  tower  and  sloping  roof  brought  into  consanguinity  with  the  other  buildings.” 

A.  E.  Princehorn 


Some  of  the  letters  to  the  Alumni  Magazine,  bewailing 
the  approaching  replacement  of  Warner  Hall  and 
Peters,  have  been  rather  frankly  retrospective  and  intro- 
spective. They  have  shown  only  minor  concern  for  die 
needs  of  the  coming  generation.  And  yet  behind  their 
occasionally  meager  sentiments  and  short  reflections  lies 
the  larger  question  of  cultural  continuity  in  Oberlin  s build- 
ing, a subject  worth  discussing. 

Architecture  is  a cruel  art.  Not  always  do  new  buildings 
stand  aside  for  old  ones.  Often  die  child  that  is  being 
born  rends  apart,  in  order  to  replace,  its  own  mother. 
Sometimes  the  opportunity  does  exist  that  an  old  building, 
being  supplanted  in  its  former  use,  can  be  turned  to  new 
use  and  not  only  into  a museum.  The  part  of  wisdom,  in 
choosing  buildings  to  preserve,  lies  in  striking  a delicate 
balance.  A choice  has  to  be  made;  it  is  inescapable.  A 
wise  judge  would  presumably  seek  to  preserve  deliberately 
only  the  masterpieces  among  older  buildings. 

Of  undoubted  masterpieces,  the  central  campus  at  Ober- 
lin unfortunately  has  none,  but  it  does  have  — worth  pre- 
serving — the  beginnings  of  a group  coherence.  This  co- 
herence derives  from  no  single  "style"  since  Oberlin  has 
none.  It  might  best  be  discussed  not  in  terms  of  periods 
but  of  the  impact  of  the  general  scene  as  this  can  be  felt 
by  all  who  have  been  alerted  to  it. 

In  an  earlier  article  in  the  Magazine  (April,  1955)  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Arnold  hinted  broadly  at  this  general  character, 
even  though  it  was  the  diversity  among  the  constituent 
architectural  "styles”  that  chiefly  occupied  him.  If  you 
start,  as  he  did,  at  the  correct  corner,  the  intersection  of 
West  College  Street  and  Professor  Street,  you  will  feel  this 
characteristic  force  at  its  strongest.  Here  stand,  close 
enough  together  to  form  a single  "eyeful,”  Warner  Hall, 
Talcott,  Baldwin,  Sturges,  and  Second  Church,  all  in  a 
cluster  and  all  basically  similar.  Further  up  North  Pro- 
fessor Street,  Peters  repeats  the  similarity,  which  recurs, 
with  diminishing  power,  in  the  back  distance,  in  War- 
ner Gym  and  Wilder  Hall  (formerly  the  Men’s  Building). 
Severance  and  the  Library  pick  it  up  again,  somewhat  di- 
luted, at  the  corner  of  Lorain  Street.  Elsewhere  occur 
mutations  of  the  same  character  among  which,  curiously 
enough,  the  isolated  and  "modern”  Hall  Auditorium  on 
North  Main  Street  is  the  strongest. 

Let  us  pause  right  now  to  describe  this  manifestation. 
Historically  the  key  buildings  of  Oberlin  have  been 


tagged  as  "Richardsonian  Romanesque”  — but  what  do 
they  look  like  on  the  landscape?  They  are  spaced  far 
enough  so  that  each  appears  separately.  Along  with  their 
masculine  ruggedness,  these  structures,  almost  all  of  them 
built  of  rough  "rusticated”  blocks  of  stone,  share  the  attri- 
bute of  bold,  ramifying,  picturesque  form,  which  is  quite 
vertical.  At  its  most  intense  the  effect  is  of  a congeries  of 
towers,  turrets,  and  bastions  either  polygonal  or  rounded, 
and  of  gabled  bays,  whose  sloping  triangles  and  cones 
of  slate  roof,  punctuated  by  an  occasional  strong  chimney, 
point  up  a complex  skyline,  energetic  and  anything  but 
restful.  Like  the  elms  and  oaks  through  whose  limbs  or 
foliage  they  are  seen,  these  buildings  rise  suddenly  and 
separately  from  the  flat  ground  and  aspire  upward,  al- 
though compared  with  the  trees  they  are  a good  deal  less 
graceful. 

In  the  case  of  Wilder  Hall  and  the  Library,  the  vertical 
movement  is  confined  to  a few  features.  The  Chapel,  more 
sophisticated,  smooth  of  surface  and  quiet  of  outline,  is 
by  its  tower  and  sloping  roof  brought  into  consanguinity 
with  the  other  buildings,  although  the  strong  red  color  of 
its  roof  tile  is  discordant.  But  the  surprise  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  campus,  on  Main  Street,  where  the  vertical 
tumble  of  the  Richardsonian  buildings  is  rediscovered  in 
the  folds  of  the  mock-curtain  front  of  the  Hall  Auditorium 
and  again  in  its  slanted,  angled,  pointed,  and  energetic 
stage  house  — although  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  new 
"style"  has  for  many  people  obscured  this. 

To  be  sure,  the  predominant  dimensions  of  a good  many 
of  these  buildings  are  horizontal,  but,  just  as  a bundle  of 
asparagus  has  a vertical  effect  no  matter  how  fat  it  is,  so 
these  buildings  use  every  opportunity  they  can  to  move 
upward,  having  in  them  more  than  a taste  of  architectural 
corn  and  architectural  asparagus. 

So  much  for  Oberlin’s  predominant  romantic  theme: 
but  the  main  campus  shows  also  an  opposed  and  sub- 
sidiary classical  or  humanist  one.  This  is  basically  as 
serene  and  horizontal  as  the  main  movement  is  vertical  and 
tumultuous.  With  better  luck  die  old  First  Church, 
though  taller  than  the  others  in  its  proportions,  might  have 
served  as  the  focus  of  the  group.  For  although  nobody 
without  special  architectural  training  would  be  able  to  dis- 
cover in  the  church  that  influence  from  the  Parthenon 

C0NT1NU  ED 


Standing  next  to  the  Administration  Building  is  Peters  Hall,  with  "towers,  turrets,  and  bastions  . . . whose  sloping 
triangles  and  cones  of  slate  roof,  punctuated  by  an  occasional  strong  chimney  point  up  a complex  skyline.” 


A.  E.  Princehorn 


Architecture 

which  Professor  Arnold  traces  to  it  through  the  "Greek 
Revival”  movement,  the  First  Church  is,  apart  from  its 
clumsy  and  unimportant  wooden  cupola,  without  doubt 
a noble  and  classical  building.  To  the  west  the  Theological 
Seminary  could  have  been  brilliantly  united  with  it  in  a 
group  composition,  had  an  architect  been  chosen  such  as 
the  fine  Dutch  modernist  William  Dudok,  a master  of 
brick  building  in  taudy  quiet  and  beautiful  forms.  But 
Cass  Gilbert  was  still  the  college  architect  at  the  time, 
and  the  Dudok  proposal  was  made,  so  far  as  I know,  only 
by  a very  young  architectural  critic,  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
then  devoid  of  influence;  and  the  gold  medal  which  was 
later  given  to  Dudok  by  die  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects was  to  be  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  coming.  There- 
fore that  opportunity  is  spilt  milk,  and  so  is  the  conse- 
quent unhappy  grouping  of  buildings  along  the  Lorain 
Street  side  of  the  campus.  Nor  can  very  much  be  done 
now  about  the  equally  uncorrelated  view  along  North  Mam 
Street,  although  conceivably  a good  landscape  architect 
might  be  able  to  establish  a visual  tie  between  the  horizontal 
Art  Museum  to  the  left,  and  the  Oberlin  Inn  to  the  right, 
of  the  craggy  Hall  Auditorium  which  is  the  central  focus 
of  die  block  — even  though  die  two  flanking  horizontal 
buildings  would  remain  unrelated  in  architectural  character 
and  rhythm. 


There  are  technical  reasons  today  as  well  as  artistic  ones 
why  buildings  on  open  land  tend  to  become  horizon- 
tal and  their  roof  lines  quiet:  for  example  the  cost  of 
complicated  roof  lines  is  becoming  outrageous.  This  helps 
to  explain  that  long-term  trend  toward  horizontality  of  the 
past  thirty  years  or  more,  which  has  set  up  the  counter- 
movement  at  Oberlin  to  the  Richardsonian  vertical  tend- 
ency. It  comes  into  play  again  as  we  swing  from  Main 
Street  into  West  College  and  passing  the  business  block, 
come  to  the  point  where  the  old  Second  Church  is  to  be 
replaced  by  the  new  Conservatory  group,  in  the  very  area 
that  this  survey  started  from. 

There  is  something  very  excellent  in  this  proposed  Con- 
servatory complex,  as  shown  in  the  drawings  of  Architect 
Yamasaki.  Although  his  roofs  are  all  horizontal,  and  the 
proposed  main  classroom  building  fronting  on  West  Col- 
lege Street  has  a shape  distinctly  longer  than  it  is  high, 
the  various  structures  composing  the  new  complex  will 
vary  in  height,  thus  breaking  up  the  horizontal  lines  with 
verticals  and  creating  a broken  silhouette  that  will  echo,  in 
its  changes  of  shape  and  height,  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
the  older  college  buildings,  closeby,  that  were  previously 
mentioned. 

The  classroom  building  along  College  Street  will  have, 
for  that  matter,  a nice  sympathetic  relationship,  too,  with 
the  Victorian  blocks  of  stores  remaining  adjacent  to  it 
across  College  Place,  with  their  horizontal  roof  lines  and 
their  facades  punctuated  by  vertical  windows,  some  of  them 


Oberlin  does  have  "worth  preserving,  the  beginning  of  a group  sequence.  This  sequence  derives  from  no  single  style  since  Oberlin  has  none 
. . . Severance  and  the  Library  pick  it  up  again,  somewhat  diluted,  at  the  corner  of  Lorain  Street. 

A.  E.  Princehorn 
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"The  surprise  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  campus,  or  Main  Street,  where  the  vertical  tumble  of  the  Richardsonian  buildings  is  rediscovered 
in  the  folds  of  the  mock-curtain  front  of  the  Hall  Auditorium  . . . although  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  'new’  style  has  for  many  people  ob- 
scured this."  (Below)  The  Oberlin  Inn,  south  of  the  Auditorium. 


decoratively  hooded.  Meanwhile,  in  view  of  the  upward 
thrust  of  the  college  buildings  on  the  other  flank,  it  is 
good  that  the  central  feature  of  the  Conservatory  classroom 
building  is  to  be  a full-height  vertical  opening.  Again, 
although  horizontal  is  what  the  roof  must  be,  it  has  a nice 
cresting  of  vertical  finials,  like  the  points  of  lacework.  If 
criticism  is  in  order  here,  it  relates  to  the  somewhat 
"pretty”  and  feminine  character  of  the  facade,  and  to  that 
undifferentiated  one-one-one-one  rhythm  of  exactly  equal 
pieces  which  it  shares  with  almost  all  "modern”  architecture. 
Even  though  economy  compels  today’s  architect  to  use  pre- 
fabrication for  his  parts,  adjustable  tools  must  some  day  re- 
gain for  us  that  subtle  variation  of  dimension  which  is 
the  spice  of  classical  design. 

The  handsome  new  College  Street  facade  will,  however, 
be  only  one  element  in  an  effective  group  composition. 
It  shares  some  of  the  older  attributes.  The  difference  is 
that  in  old  Warner  Hall,  for  example,  a whole  catalogue 
of  different  shapes  — towers,  turrets,  bastions,  gabled 
bays  — is  pushed  together  to  make  a compound  mass  of 
the  single  building.  In  the  new  conservatory  complex 
the  catalogue  of  shapes  will  be  pulled  apart;  each  will  be 
a different  building  simple  in  itself,  and  the  variety  will 
come  out  of  the  interplay  among  them.  And  the  way 
the  approaches  and  walkways  and  arcades  will  be  made  to 


turn  and  yield  ever  fresh  vistas  of  buildings  surrounding 
small  courts  will  be  nothing  short  of  delightful. 

Underlying  these  few  remarks  is  the  assumption  that  the 
new  Conservatory  group  will  be  seen  for  some  time 
to  come  in  conjunction  with  the  surrounding  buildings 
now  standing.  Another  new  group  will  start,  in  a some- 
what more  industrialized  spirit,  west  of  Severance.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  new  overall  plan  will  depend  on  the 
skill  with  which  new  and  old  elements  are  interwoven,  in 
a continuous  evolution.  One  thing  is  essential,  among 
alumni  themselves,  and  that  is  to  catch  up  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  "modern”  architcture.  This  style  has  a flexibility, 
now,  almost  unprecedented  among  historical  styles,  and  it 
has  the  capacity  to  produce  lovely  forms.  "Modernism’s” 
apprentice  years  — when  a fierce  glass-faced  geometricity 
seemed  to  be  the  one  form  in  which  to  phrase  a declaration 
of  independence  against  copy-cat  eclecticism  — have 
passed.  The  blossoming  of  our  own  art  is  at  hand.  "Mod- 
ern” architecture  is  relatively  free  today,  diverse  in  form, 
expressive  in  many  moods.  It  is  generally  in  command 
throughout  America,  always  excepting  of  course  Ohio.  It 
can  serve  its  turn  well,  if  it  is  well  understood,  in  that  con- 
tinuity which  binds  past  and  future. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a question  rightly 
as  when  they  discuss  it  freely.” 

Lord  Macaulay 


Literacy  and  Education 

To  the  Editor: 

. . . Very  glad  the  Magazine  is  now 
sent  to  all!  Dr.  Tenney’s  article  is  going 
to  our  school  superintendent.  He’s  the  one 
who  when  I complained  our  son’s  sixth 
grade  teacher  doesn’t  know  a noun  from  a 
pronoun,  et  cetera  said,  "She’s  the  graduate 
of  a state  teacher’s  college  (which  I’d  sus- 
pected strongly)  and  has  a certificate  and 
that  is  that!”  He  added,  "She  isn’t  teach- 
ing college  English.” 

Margaret  Thompson  Korsak,  ’43 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


To  the  Editor: 

Upon  reading  "Red”  Tenney’s  article, 
"Leadership  and  the  Master  Science”  in  the 
January  issue  of  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine, 

I was  shocked  that  such  an  article  could  be 
given  such  prominence.  I am  dismayed 
that  educators  found  it  so  much  worth 
cheering. 

If  it  has  not  brought  a storm  of  protest 
from  among  the  faculty  of  the  college,  I 
wonder  are  the  faculty  really  thinking? 

I am  glad  that  "Red”  was  speaking  as  a 
representative  of  Terre  Haute  rather  than 
Oberlin.  I hope  those  who  arose  and 
cheered  were  only  language  professors.  If 
general  educators  and  administrators  ac- 
cepted his  thesis,  it  is  a sign  that  our  educa- 
tional processes  are  still  bound  to  the 
printed  word.  If  they  arose  and  cheered  the 
appeal  for  greater  aid  to  straight  thinking, 

I would  cheer  with  them,  too;  but  would 
want  to  have  a little  private  talk  with  the 
speaker  afterwards. 

Having  known  both  "Red”  and  Don, 
both  articles  are  all  the  more  interesting. 
I had  read  Don’s  article  before  [Time,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1958]  . . . and  am  glad  to  see  it 
repeated. 

I feel  that  this  combination  of  articles 
needs  some  "non-academic"  comment.  I 
have  taken  time  to  try  to  communicate, 
through  words,  some  of  my  thoughts.  Per- 
haps they  are  un-academic  or  do  not  "fit” 
with  Oberlin  thinking.  But  if  the  Oberlin 
tradition  of  "right  to  express  difference” 
still  exists,  I hope  my  differing  will  be 
properly  considered: 

"Red”  Tenney  and  Don  Tuttle  are  only 
partly  right.  "Red”  has  literacy  and  edu- 
cation confused.  Don,  I feel,  has  a bit  too 
much  faith  in  "academic  excellence.” 


Regardless  of  how  much  the  group  of 
educators  arose  and  cheered  the  presenta- 
tion of  "Leadership  and  the  Master  Science," 
I must  take  issue  with  them  . . . they  are  at 
least  half  wrong!  I am  afraid  they  cheered 
because  it  was  something  they  like  to  hear 
. . . someone  was  championing  something 
dear  to  all  of  them.  It  is  based  on  a false 
concept,  the  validity  of  which  needs  exami- 
nation. 

"Red”  Tenney’s  thesis  seems  to  be  based 
on  this  statement: 

"If  we  think  at  all,  we  must  think  in 
words-,*  and  if  right  thinking  is  as  essential 
to  the  good  society  as  it  is  to  the  good  life, 
then  the  master  science  must  stand  first  in 
any  public  curriculum  and  its  full  and 
thoughtful  teaching  be  made  mandatory. 
To  corrupt  it  or  to  degrade  it  is  to  corrupt 
or  degrade  the  society  itself."  * (The  under- 
lining is  Gray’s.) 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  THINK  IN 
WORDS!  We  think  in  ideas,  concepts, 
actions,  pictures,  symbols,  formulas,  sounds, 
personalities,  figures,  people,  places,  and 
things.  WORDS  are  only  ONE  MEANS 
OF  COMMUNICATION  of  our  thinking. 

Our  greatest  thinking  probably  is  NOT 
done  in  words  at  all.  The  great  musicians 
think  in  sounds.  Words  cannot  express 
their  thoughts  ...  it  has  to  be  done  in  mu- 
sical symbols.  The  great  artists  think  in 
pictures,  colors,  abstractions.  And  their 
thoughts  cannot  be  expressed  in  words  . . . 
but  must  use  other  graphic  forms.  Scien- 
tists think  in  reactions,  formulas,  curves, 
symbols  . . . and  many  of  their  thoughts 
cannot  be  put  down  in  writing  at  all.  The 
psychologist  and  social  worker  think  in  hu- 
man actions  and  human  relations  ...  to 
which  words  may  simply  add  confusion. 
The  doctor  must  think  as  the  scientist,  the 
chemist,  and  the  psychologist  all  put  to- 
gether . . . and  when  he  is  done  he  often 
finds  it  impossible  to  communicate  his 
thinking  to  either  his  patient  or  a nurse,  or 
a pharmacist  ...  he  just  performs  an  oper- 
ation. 

I do  not  say  that  language  is  unimportant. 
I am  in  the  printing  business,  and  a pub- 
lisher of  leadership  and  public  relations  ma- 
terials. Language  is  our  stock  and  trade. 
And  readily  do  I agree  with  Tenney  and 
Tuttle  that  we  need  more  people  who  are 
skilled  in  the  use  of  language  . . . and  who 
can  at  least  SPELL  correctly. 

But  if  there  is  a "master  science"  as  "Red” 
Tenney  declares  . . . perhaps  it  is  not  LAN- 
GUAGE, but  COMMUNICATION.  And 
we  must  rightfully  recognize  that  language 


is  only  one  means  of  communication.  Even 
a picture  is  worth  a thousand  words  (and 
speaks  in  many  tongues,  too) ! 

"Red”  and  Don  probably  have  heard  the 
expression  "We  all  are  ignorant  . . . just 
about  different  things.”  There  is  a differ- 
ence between  education  and  literacy.  Many 
quite  illiterate  individuals  are  highly  edu- 
cated in  their  own  lines.  They  gained  their 
education  by  other  means  of  communication 
than  the  written  word.  Academic  excellence 
has  its  place  to  be  sure;  but  it  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  the  greatest  good  for  society. 

When  we  condemn  the  high  school  or 
college  graduate  of  today  who  cannot  spell 
or  write  intelligently,  we  must  condemn 
those  who  most  nearly  approach  academic 
excellence  . . . the  Ph.D.’s.  They  are  the 
ones  who  changed  the  method  of  teaching 
spelling  and  reading  in  our  schools.  They 
are  the  ones  who  so  much  wanted  all  the 
cultural  activities  in  our  schools;  and  now 
we  can  no  longer  give  the  proper  time  and 
effort  to  spelling,  reading,  written  expres- 
sion, language,  and  history. 

Many  of  those  who  cannot  spell  or  write 
are  not  "dumbheads”  — some  rate  in  the 
top  10  percent  of  their  graduating  classes 
. . . are  brilliant  in  the  subjects  of  their 
choice,  and  will  be  leaders  in  business,  in- 
dustry, and  government.  They  will  be 
handicapped  because  they  are  poor  in  writ- 
ten communication.  Some  Ph.D.'s  are  prob- 
ably to  blame  . . . those  who  headed  our 
school  systems,  our  teacher’s  training  insti- 
tutions, and  who  were  supervisors  of  ELE- 
MENTARY education  about  20  years  ago 
(and  perhaps  still  are). 

I agiee  with  "Red”  and  Don  that  we 
do  need  command  of  language  and  aca- 
demic excellence  among  our  people.  There 
are  trades  and  professions  where  that  is 
requisite.  Teaching  academic  subjects  is 
one  of  them.  But  I shall  come  to  the  defense 
of  the  college  president  who  says,  "Of  course 
we  graduate  illiterates.”  There  IS  a dif- 
ference between  literacy  and  education. 
And  a sad  world  this  would  be  if  w'e  ruled 
out  all  the  contributions  to  our  living  made 
by  illiterate  people  who  were  good  thinkers, 
inventors,  businessmen,  politicians,  and 
wonderful  fathers  and  mothers.  Not  all 
people  in  college  can  attain  "excellence”  . . . 
and  even  among  the  "excellent  there  is  a 
normal  distribution  of  imperfection. 

IF  there  is  a "master  science”  and  an 
"academic  excellence”  with  which  liberal 
arts  and  state  colleges  should  be  most  con- 
cerned, I think  it  will  include  a concern  for 
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excellence  in  language.  But  it  will  give 
greater  value  to  the  student’s  total  power  of 
communication.  They  may  also  discover 
that  of  still  greater  value  is  the  student’s 
understanding  of  the  INTER-RELATION- 
SHIPS of  Space,  Matter,  Energy,  and  Time 
(Matter  includes  humans!)  ...  for  it  is 
within  those  inter-relationships  which  most 
of  our  problem  solving  must  be  done. 

Co-ordination  of  the  factors  of  Space, 
Matter,  Energy,  and  Time  is  essential  in 
EVERYTHING  we  do  . . . whether  it  is  as 
simple  as  eating  a piece  of  pie  or  as  compli- 
cated as  putting  a sputnik  in  the  sky.  This 
takes  thinking  . . . often  abstract  thinking. 
It  is  more  fundamental  than  words  or  aca- 
demic excellence.  It  may  be  more  important 
to  successful  performance  in  ANY  task 
than  just  knowledge  itself.  I wonder  if 
"ability  to  think”  might  not  be  more  nearly 
the  "master  science”  . . . and  "ability  to 
communicate”  an  academic  excellence. 

Are  there  others  who  would  agree  that 
an  "educated”  person  is  one  who  is  able  to 
think  . . . not  just  in  WORDS,  but  in  con- 
cepts and  interrelationships  far  beyond 
words?  The  "educated”  person  is  one  who 
does  his  job  neither  by  rote  nor  un-reasoned 
trial  and  error  — whether  one  is  a college 
president,  or  a mother  putting  a tasty  meal 
on  the  table  at  an  appointed  hour. 

Roger  Gray,  ’30 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Misdated 

To  the  Editor: 

May  I call  your  attention  to  an  error  in 
dates,  on  page  3 of  the  January  '59  Alumni 
Magazine? 

Under  Oberliniana,  the  date  1844  should, 
of  course,  be  1834,  the  crucial  year  follow- 
ing Oberlin's  founding,  when  two  early 
Abolitionist  members  of  my  father's  family, 
Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan,  offered  financial 
aid  to  Oberlin,  first  with  the  gift  of  $10,000 
for  Tappan  Hall,  followed  by  further  gen- 
erous offers  of  financial  assistance. 

Helen  Tappan  Utterback,  T9 
Worthington,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Utterback  is  right,  of  course!  Can’t 
imagine  how  this  one  got  by.  — Ed. 


The  Uses  of  Adversity 

An  open  letter  to  Les  Fishel,  pursuing  the 
doctrine  of  the  whole  man"  a bit  further. 
("The  Myth  of  the  Whole  Man,"  Novem- 
ber Alumni  Magazine.) 

Not  long  ago,  an  Oberlin  friend  asked 
me,  Do  you  think  Oberlin  hurt  you  in 
your  career?  Truly  a strange  question,  I 
thought,  as  I answered  "No."  One  de- 
fends what  one  has  been  conditioned  to 
accept  as  a way  of  life.  And  yet  a question 
like  that,  at  least  to  an  Oberlin  man,  de- 
mands more  exploration.  Has  Oberlin  hurt 
you  in  your  career?  Maybe  so. 

We  have  been  carefully  trained  in  soph- 
istry, so  we  must  define  our  terms.  What 
is  my  career?  Speckled,  to  say  the  least, 
but  centered  in  engineering-related  activity 
— heavy  construction,  process  plant  en- 


gineering, chemical  plant  operations,  pur- 
chasing, accounting  — none  of  which  I 
learned  at  Oberlin.  Perhaps  more  impor- 
tant to  define  is  what  is  me?  What  strengths 
and  weaknesses  do  I have  which  determine 
success  or  failure?  Inquisitiveness,  inven- 
tiveness, enthusiasm,  persistence?  Stub- 
bornness, impatience,  dogmatism,  over- 
confidence?  We  all  have  our  lists,  but  has 
Oberlin  made  our  strengths  more  acceptable, 
our  weaknesses  less  damaging? 

First  of  all,  let's  make  sure  that  we  under- 
stand Oberlin’s  function  as  a liberal  arts 
school.  It  is  no  trade  school,  no  kindergar- 
ten — although  at  times  it  may  appear  to 
be  both.  Oberlin  functions  to  set  the  in- 
dividual in  proper  perspective  against  the 
tangled  patterns  of  man’s  stream  of  con- 
sciousness. Sometimes  the  results  are  good, 
the  focus  sharp;  sometimes  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  background  blur  in  the  circle  of 
confusion.  One  cannot  hold  Oberlin  re- 
sponsible, in  either  case.  Or  should  we? 

We  believe  whole-heartedly  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual;  he  makes  or 
breaks  his  own  opportunities,  we  say.  But 
Oberlin  conditions  his  responses.  In  my 
own  case,  I suffered  from  lack  of  proper 
guidance.  I shunned  chemistry  and  mathe- 
matics; I was  counselled  by  an  English  in- 
structor, and  by  strange  coincidence  wound 
up  as  an  English  major.  Even  vocational 
aptitude  tests  at  Oberlin  indicated  that  I 
should  be  a door-to-door  salesman  or  a 
minister  — neither  of  which  would  have 
been  right  for  me.  I drifted,  and  hurt  my 
career  in  so  doing.  Did  I do  it,  or  did 
Oberlin  contribute?  A little  of  both,  I 
think.  I know  this:  professionally,  I would 
have  been  much  farther  advanced  if  I had 
concentrated  on  chemistry  and  chemical  en- 
gineering — or  even  had  continued  my 
English  major  with  advanced  study  to  make 
it  more  saleable.  But  no  one  said  any- 
thing, and  I was  happily  unconscious.  In 
this  respect,  I firmly  believe  Oberlin  hurt 
my  career.  Perhaps  it  tells  more  about  me 
than  about  Oberlin,  but  I believe  it  to  be 
true. 

In  a less  personal  sense,  Oberlin  also 
contributes  to  failure  in  another  respect. 
Oberlin  people  are  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphere which  presupposes  sound  ethical 
relationships,  inquiring  minds  in  constant 
search  for  new  and  better  ideas,  and  basic 
respect  for  individuals.  Modern  society, 
unfortunately,  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
same  philosophy.  The  conflict  between 
ethics  and  expediency  was  ably  described  a 
few  months  ago  in  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
The  battle  is  far  greater,  and  far  more 
serious,  than  many  realize;  Ed  Murrow's 
expose  of  sales  promotion  by  call  girl  should 
surprise  no  one.  Influence,  bribery,  lying, 
stealing  are  far  too  common  in  the  daily 
pattern  of  modern  business,  large,  medium 
or  small.  The  pressure  is  on  the  individual 
to  conform  to  the  established  pattern,  and 
ask  no  questions  about  ethics;  no  wonder 
there  are  so  many  alcoholics,  so  much  men- 
tal illness.  Man  still  has  decent  instincts, 
but  he  must  hide  them  to  succeed  — as  the 
world  defines  success  today.  Modern  in- 
dustry does  not  want  an  original  thinker  on 
its  payroll  unless  it  is  in  a research 
laboratory  where  it  can  do  no  harm.  If 
you  have  a man  constantly  contributing 
new  ideas,  trying  to  explore  and  improve. 


he  becomes  a sore  thumb,  a problem,  an 
odd-ball.  People  today  do  not  want  to 
think;  they  want  to  conform,  and  tele- 
vision monotony  and  spectator  sports  are 
but  two  of  the  symptoms.  It  isn’t  just  in 
business,  either,  try  exploring  ideas,  search- 
ing for  truth,  in  your  church,  your  club, 
even  your  home.  Unless  you  live  in  an 
unusual  neighborhood,  you’ll  find  it  tough 
going.  Keep  your  head  down,  do  what  the 
mob  does,  and  you'll  succeed. 

Oberlin  hurts  that  type  of  success;  and 
thank  God  for  it!  If  man  is  to  keep  his 
self-respect,  and  his  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  life,  there  must  be  a few  places 
left  which  have  the  courage  to  teach,  to 
explore,  to  challenge.  The  reluctance  of 
some  Oberlin  alumni,  myself  included,  to 
accept  without  reservation  the  changes  in 
campus  architecture  stems  from  that  con- 
cept. We  wonder  if  increased  efficiency 
may  not  be  the  tempting  bait  which  leads 
us  into  the  trap  of  conformity,  without  really 
improving  the  cause  of  "Learning  and 
Labor." 

What  ever  became  of  that  old  motto? 
We  haven’t  heard  much  about  it  lately. 
Learning  and  Labor  both  imply  hard  work, 
adversity,  struggle.  Today  we  worship 
comfort  and  conformity;  the  day  of  the 
rugged  individual  is  past,  they  say. 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity."  I 
never  felt  that  to  be  a valid  statement.  The 
striving  and  the  conquest  may  be  sweet;  the 
adversity  itself,  and  the  many  failures,  are 
bitter.  If  Oberlin  can  teach  us  anything,  it 
is  to  test,  to  analyze,  to  repair,  to  rebuild 
if  necessary,  the  structure  of  our  lives  — a 
never-ending  process.  We  take  the  adver- 
sity, and  the  success,  and  perhaps  the  no- 
man's land  between  where  so  many  of  us 
dwell,  and  build  what  we  can.  Hamlet 
never  knew  Oberlin,  but  he  knew  the  prob- 
lem: ".  . . whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind 
to  suffer  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune,  or  to  take  arms  against  a sea  of 
troubles,  and  by  opposing  end  them?” 

To  me,  Oberlin  takes  the  uses  of  adver- 
sity, and  from  them  fashions  the  frame  of 
reference  by  which  a man  can  know,  keep 
in  his  heart,  whether  he  has  succeeded  or 
failed. 

Long  years  ago,  we  gathered  at  the  sta- 
dium to  watch  the  football  team  take  arms 
against  a sea  of  troubles;  down  from  the 
upper  rows  floated  the  mocking,  taunting 
cry  "Fight  fiercely  Oberlin.”  The  contest 
has  changed;  the  conditions  are  different. 
We  know  more,  now,  about  adversity.  And 
this  time,  in  the  midst  of  struggle  to  hold 
all  that  is  good,  and  true,  and  beautiful,  we 
cry  again  — in  all  sincerity  — "Fight 
fiercely,  Oberlin.” 

Has  Oberlin  helped  my  career?  You 
know  it  has. 

Robert  Caird  Lewis,  '41 
Edwardsburg,  Michigan 

Disturbed 

To  the  Editor: 

I was  disturbed  by  the  letter  in  the  latest 
Alumni  Magazine  [December]  on  the  ad- 
missions policy  based  on  "intellectual  prot- 
estantism.” 

Mary  Freschl  Glassner,  ’46 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Oberlin  students  coming  through  the  gateway  of  the  Schloss  Frohnburg.  ! 
88  juniors  all  told  are  taking  part  in  this  unique  educational  experiment. 


Lois  Nilson,  dressed  for  the  brisk  February  weather, 
sets  out  from  her  dormitory  for  another  full  day. 


Oberlin  in  Salzbur 


I III 


Hi 


tu  jvn  Jcxhurn  . 
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Pix  photographers 
follow  two 
Conservatory 
students  in  their 
daily  activities 
at  the  Mozarteum 


Lois  Nilson  (center),  Patricia  Williamson,  and 
William  Scherman  leaving  the  Mozarteum. 


Off  to  class. 


In  the  background  is  the  Schloss  Frohnburg,  renovated  17th  century  Viennese  castle,  which  houses  most  of  the  Oberlin  students. 


Last  September  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  embarked  upon  a unique 
educational  experiment,  the  transfer 
of  the  entire  third-year  class  of  the 
Conservatory  to  Salzburg,  Austria,  for 
a full  year  of  study  at  the  Mozarteum. 

The  purpose  of  the  Salzburg  Pro- 
gram was  two-fold:  the  desire  to  give 
Oberlin  students  "the  invaluable  ex- 
perience of  residence  and  study  in  a 


selected  foreign  situation”  and  to 
make  possible  an  increased  enroll- 
ment in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  by 
adding  to  the  local  registration  the 
number  studying  abroad. 

The  plan  originated  with  Director 
David  R.  Robertson,  aided  by  a grant 
from  the  Ford  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education. 

At  the  Mozarteum,  known  officially 


as  the  Akademie  fur  Musik  und  dar- 
stellende  Kunst,  the  students  have 
pursued  a course  of  study  comparable 
to  that  in  Oberlin,  such  as  choral  con- 
ducting, chorus,  opera  laboratory,  or- 
chestra, ensembles,  German  (both  be- 
ginning and  advanced)  and  private  in- 
struction in  piano,  voice,  violin,  or- 
gan, et  cetera,  with  instructors  from 

CONTINUED 


A private  singing  lesson.  Richard  Golden  works  in  the  studio  with 
Herr  Professor  John  B.  Gartner,  Austrian  singing  teacher. 


Concentration.  Class  is  underway.  Richard  and  Lois  with  other 
Oberlinians  are  intent  upon  the  business  of  the  moment. 
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Salzburg  continued 


After  dinner  the  Schloss  Frohnburg  students  crowd  around  Paul  Steg,  administrator  of  the  program  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  representative  of  the 
Dean  of  Women,  as  they  discuss  plans  for  a carnival  party.  Another  group  of  students  eat  their  meals  in  the  Kasererhof  Hotel. 


the  Mozarteum.  In  addition,  students 
have  taken  courses  such  as  Orff 
Schuhverk,  fine  arts,  and  Music  of  the 
Viennese  Classical  Period,  which  could 
not  be  duplicated  in  Oberlin. 

Some  88  students,  63  women  and 
25  men,  are  taking  part  in  the  experi- 
ment, with  Mr.  Paul  O.  Steg,  assistant 


director  of  the  Conservatory,  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Barbara  Mitchell,  ’58,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dean  of  Women. 
Miss  Mary  Dolliver,  Dean  of  Women, 
flew  over  for  a two  week  visit  in 
February,  and  Director  David  Robert- 
son hopes  to  make  a visit  in  March, 


health  permitting.  Mr.  Robertson 
has  been  recovering  from  a severe  heart 
attack  suffered  last  fall. 

The  Mozartwoche,  annual  eight-day 
program  devoted  to  the  playing  of 
Mozart’s  works,  found  students  per- 
forming in  various  roles.  On  Mo- 
zart’s birthday,  January  27,  the  student 


Jack  Meredith  (left)  practices  French  horn  in  a room  at  Schloss  Frohnburg.  Jack  played  a solo  part  in  a Mozart  concerto  performed  at  festi- 
val time.  (Right)  A lesson  of  Orffs  Schulwerk,  somewhat  comparable  to  eurythmics.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  courses  at  the 
Mozarteum.  In  the  foreground  are  Barry  Browner  of  Great  Neck,  New  York,  and  Cidney  Martin  of  Berwyn,  Pennsylvania. 
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orchestra  performed  Mozart  concer- 
tos, with  soloists  Fredrik  Hedling,  of 
Glenwood  Landing,  New  York,  on 
the  clarinet,  and  Jack  Meredith,  of 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  on  the  French 
horn.  A chamber  orchestra,  directed 
by  Ross  Reimueller,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  featured  on  January  31  in  an  all- 
Mozart  concert  which  included  the 
Exaltute  Jubilate  Motet,  with  Deirdre 
Aselford,  of  Milford,  Pennsylvania,  as 
soprano  soloist. 

Since  this  year  marks  die  200th  an- 
niversary of  Handel’s  death  and  the 
150th  anniversary  of  Haydn’s  death, 
works  of  these  two  composers  were 
also  included  in  the  1959  festival. 
Over  forty  students  sang  in  the  chorus 
of  Handel’s  opera  Acts  und  Galetea. 
which  was  conducted  by  the  president 
of  the  Mozarteum,  and  was  later  re- 
corded in  both  German  and  English. 

The  students  have  also  been  active 
in  extra-curricular  activities,  forming 
on  their  own  initiative  an  Oberlin 
chorus,  a jazz  band,  and  various 
chamber  music  ensembles.  Three 
students  participated  in  a Voice  of 
America  program,  one  girl  is  teaching 
swimming  in  a German  pool,  and  an- 
other is  teaching  English  in  the  Berlitz 
school. 

Students  are  housed  in  the  Kaserer- 
hof  Hotel,  a "very  good  choice!’’  as 
one  student  put  it,  and  in  the  Schloss 
Frohnburg,  a renovated  Viennese  castle, 
which,  according  to  another  student 
"we  all  love  very  much,  because  it  has 
such  a nice  atmosphere  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  these  breath-taking  moun- 
tains.” Meals  are  served  at  both  places. 


Most  of  die  students  have  been 
"adopted”  by  an  Austrian  family, 
whom  they  visit  regularly.  Writes  one 
student: 

Last  Thursday  as  I visited  my  Aus- 
trian family  for  late  afternoon  tea 
with  a Prince  from  the  Hapsburg 
family  and  a Count,  as  we  discussed 
the  story  of  Krampus  ( the  Devil ) 
and  St.  Nick,  who  comes  to  all  Aus- 
trian children  on  December  6 with 
coal  and/or  goodies,  thus  reserving 
Christmas  as  a sacred  time,  I was 
again  impressed  that  I was  a little  girl 
living  a wonderful  fairy  story.  Per- 
haps, though,  my  favorite  fairy  stories 
are  the  operas  that  we  see  for  only  16 
cents  in  the  Landes  theater.  No  won- 
der the  Europeans  love  opera  — the 
tiny,  ornately  decorated,  old  opera 
houses  lend  exactly  the  right  atmos- 
phere, and  help  make  one  feel  a real 
part  of  the  lovely  music  and  story. 
There  seems  to  be  one  musical  event 
a day,  but  even  that  doesn’t  quite 
quench  our  thirst. 

Another  writes: 

My  family  over  here  have  given  me 
a great  deal  in  the  way  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Austrian  family  customs 
as  well  as  "Deutsch”  practice.  Every 
Sunday  I spend  the  afternoon  with 
them,  and  they  often  take  me  to  places 
of  interest  such  as  Salzbkammergut, 
Oberndorf  and  Salzburg  churches. 

Skiing  has  been  one  of  the  favor- 
ite pastimes,  there  being  good  ski  runs 
in  the  vicinity,  and  also  excursions  to 
Munich  and  Vienna  for  concerts  and 
the  opera.  Others  comment  on  how 

CONTINUED 


Lois  practices  her  organ  lesson  in  one  of  the 
old  romantic  churches  of  the  town. 


Richard  (front  row)  seem  amusedTat^  remark' 'ortheh  GermrnSprofessor0f  Pr°gram  for  the  °berlm  students.  Lois  (second  row)  an 
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Salzburg  continued 

they  have  enjoyed  just  "walking  along 
the  stieets  looking  in  the  shop  win- 
dows and  watching  the  people.” 

Christmas  holidays  found  individual 
students  taking  trips  to  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe:  "planning  our  holiday 
trip  to  Milan,  Italy;  Nice,  France,  and 
southern  Switzerland”  . . . "several  of 
us  plan  to  travel  to  Copenhagen  for 
Christmas  and  to  Paris  for  New 
Year’s”  ...  "I  plan  to  go  to  Denmark 
and  Norway  for  a week  and  then  re- 
turn for  a week  of  skiing  in  the 
Salzburg  area  — about  ten  of  us  are 
taking  skiing  lessons  for  six  days”  . . . 
"I  will  visit  friends  in  Lyssola,  Swed- 
en, this  Christmas,  and  am  looking 
forward  to  my  trip  with  great  antici- 
pation.” 

There  has  been  criticism  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  Program  by  the  partici- 
pating students,  who  sent  back  a cri- 
tical evaluation  of  their  experience  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester.  Adjust- 


Looks  tempting!  Christine  Haight,  Richard, 
and  Lois  gaze  through  the  window  of  a cof- 
fee-bakery shop. 


Feeding  pigeons  against  the  background  of  Salzach  Bridge  and  Schloss  Untersberg. 


ment  to  a different  culture  and  to  a 
different  method  of  instruction  has,  in 
some  instances,  been  difficult.  Accord- 
ing to  Dean  Dolliver,  however,  the 
adjustment  has  been  made,  and  the 
motto  of  the  group  is  now  "Vive 
Salzburg.” 

In  an  attempt  to  present  a picture 
story  of  Oberlin-in-Salzburg,  the 
Alumni  Association,  through  the  of- 
fices of  Wallace  A.  (Wally)  Sprague, 
’38,  chairman  of  the  editorial  advisory 
board  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  and 
assistant  publisher  of  Parade  Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  hired  Pix  Incorporated  to 
visit  Salzburg  in  February.  Their 
Austrian  photographer,  Mr.  Friedel, 
had  the  happy  idea  of  showing  the 
daily  life  of  the  students  by  following 
the  activities  of  two  students  in  par- 
ticular, Lois  Nilson,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  Richard  Golden,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  whenever 
that  was  possible. 


The  Birthplace  of  Mozart  attracts  Lois,  Rich- 
ard, Christine  Haight  and  Charles  Griffith 
as  they  wander  around  the  town. 


Trying  on  masks  at  carnival  time  (Fasching  Season)  in  one  of  the  Austrian  paper-shops. 
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Salzburg 


CONTINUED 


In  the  Opera  Lab  Jan  Thompson  and  Karl.t 
Nelson  rehearse  for  a coming  production 
with  Herr  Professor  Dr.  Tutenberg.  Above 


Richard,  Anne  Teal,  David  Yeomans,  and 
Corinne  Isaac  relax  in  a local  beer  parlor. 


ACKEREI 

andMiltermayer 
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Under  the  Elms 


A.  E.  Princehorn 


Fishel  Resigns  as  Alumni  Director 

With  the  deepest  regret  we  must 
announce  that  Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr., 
'43,  executive  director  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  since  August, 
1955,  has  submitted  his  resignation  to 
the  Alumni  Board.  He  leaves  Ober- 
lin June  30  to  become  Director  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin, with  headquarters  in  Madison. 

Mr.  Fishel,  who  holds  both  an  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, taught  history  in  the  depart- 
ment of  humanities  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  for  seven 
years  before  coming  to  Oberlin.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  here  he  has  taught  two 
courses  in  the  College  along  with  his 
duties  as  Alumni  Director,  for  as  he 
indicated,  history  has  always  been  an 
area  for  which  he  has  felt  a "primary 
loyalty.” 

The  post  in  Wisconsin,  although 
largely  administrative,  overseeing  a 
personnel  of  some  90  people,  will 
allow  him  opportunity  for  historical 
research.  Mr.  Fishel  has  contributed 
a number  of  papers  and  book  reviews 
to  professional  historical  journals.  He 
is  a member  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  the  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical Association,  and  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History.  The  Negro  in  American  his- 
tory has  been  his  particular  interest. 

During  his  term  of  office  as  di- 
rector of  the  Alumni  Association  he 
has  done  a good  job  in  organizing  the 
alumni  body  and  in  inaugurating  new 
activities.  Most  recent  has  been  his 
promotion  of  the  Commencement  Col- 
lege, which  will  offer  alumni  and  their 


families  brief,  intensive  study  in  areas 
such  as  Economic  Growth  and  Political 
Development,  The  Structure  of  the 
Universe  and  the  Modern  Novel,  prior 
to  Commencement  weekend  this  June. 
Courses  will  be  conducted  by  faculty 
members  of  the  College.  One  of  Mr. 
Fishel’s  endeavors  has  been  to  foster 
a close  association  between  the  stu- 
dents on  campus  and  the  Alumni 
office,  so  that,  upon  graduation,  stu- 
dents are  ready  to  step  into  their  con- 
tinuing role  as  members  of  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Association. 

He  has  also  put  a good  deal  of  ef- 
fort into  strengthening  the  existing 
alumni  clubs  in  the  various  areas  of 
the  country  and  in  promoting  new 
clubs.  During  the  1957-58  academic 
year  he  visited  alumni  clubs  and 
club  officers  in  some  20  cities  and 
traveled  over  18,000  miles.  He  has 
made  available  to  local  clubs  the 
services  of  many  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative members  for  addresses  at  club 
meetings. 

Through  his  work  with  the  Class 
and  Club  Presidents’  Council,  he  has 
sought  ways  of  improving  College 
functions  as  well  as  alumni  activities. 
The  Alumni  Fund,  in  1958,  collected 
a record  of  $107,000. 

Mr.  Fishel  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Barbara  G.  Richards,  ’41,  have  played 
a prominent  role  in  community  life 
since  coming  to  Oberlin.  They  are 
members  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  where  Mr.  Fishel  has  taught  a 
Sunday  School  class.  He  was  recently 
elected  a director  of  the  Oberlin  Busi- 
ness and  Civic  Association. 

Appointment  of  a successor  is  in  the 
hands  of  a committee  that  includes 
Dr.  Ellsworth  McSweeney,  ’34,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Asociation;  Mrs. 
Wallace  Teare  (Dorothy  G.  Schaefer, 
’28),  vice-president;  Raymond  G. 
Hengst,  ’20,  treasurer;  Donald  M. 
Love,  T 6,  secretary  of  the  College;  and 
Robert  B.  Blyth,  ’27,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  hoped  that 
a successor  can  be  appointed  not  la- 
ter than  June  1. 


With  the  Faculty 

Carl  T.  Arlt,  professor  of  econo- 
mics, who  has  been  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Oberlin  for  the  last  two 
years  while  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  resigned  from 
the  College  to  accept  the  position  of 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis 


Paul  B.  Arnold,  '40,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  fine  arts,  had  a showing  of 
38  original  prints,  including  etchings, 
woodcuts,  and  one  lithograph  at  the 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  Art  Association 
during  the  month  of  February.  On 
February  17,  Professor  Arnold  ad- 
dressed the  Lafayette  group  on  the  art 
of  print  making. 

John  D.  Baum,  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  is  one  of  ten  profes- 
sors taking  part  in  the  Visiting  Lec- 
tureship Program  to  Secondary  Schools 
sponsored  by  the  Mathematical  As- 
sociation of  America.  Professor  Baum 
spoke  in  February  at  the  St.  Joseph 
High  School  for  Girls  in  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

Clifford  A.  Cook,  ’30,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  stringed  instruments  and  mu- 
sic education,  conducted  a string  clinic 
for  the  Ohio  Music  Education  As- 
sociation at  Ohio  State  University  on 
January  17.  On  February  24-28  he 
conducted  a workshop  on  Rehearsal 
Techniques  in  Preparing  an  Orches- 
tral Work  at  the  National  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  Music  Teachers 
National  Association  in  Kansas  City. 

Daniel  A.  Hams,  professor  of  sing- 
ing and  director  of  the  Opera  Lab,  ad- 
dressed the  National  Opera  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  is  retiring  president, 
at  the  December  meetings  in  New 
York  City.  Professor  Harris  reported 
on  his  survey  of  musical  conditions  in 
Korea  where  he  taught  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Seoul  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  International  Educational  Service 
of  the  State  Department  last  summer. 
On  January  24  he  spoke  to  the  Music 
Library  Association  in  Cleveland.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1959  he  will  con- 
duct a Musical  Tour  of  Europe  for  the 
House  of  Travel,  Inc.  This  is  a six 
week  tour  taking  in  musical  high- 
lights in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  England  dur- 
ing July  and  August. 

Peter  Howard,  ’56,  instructor  in 
violoncello,  won  third  place  and  an 
award  of  $600  in  the  Pablo  Casals  In- 
ternational Violoncello  Contest  held 
in  Xalapa,  Mexico,  the  last  week  of 
January.  Nineteen  contestants  from 
twelve  countries  were  entered  in  the 
contest. 

This  international  competition,  ini- 
tiated in  1957,  in  Paris,  by  Pablo 
Casals,  world-renowned  cellist,  is  also 
a conference  and  a festival,  in  which 
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performers  have  the  opportunity  to 
talk  and  to  play  with  outstanding  cel- 
lists from  all  over  the  world.  At  the 
Mexican  Contest  Mr.  Casals  directed  a 
concert  in  which  some  55  cellists  took 
part. 

Thurston  E.  Manning,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  is  engaged  in  a re- 
search project  which  he  hopes  will 
enable  physicists  to  use  punched-card 
business  machines  as  research  tools. 
He  is  working  on  a two-year  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  §15,400. 

His  specific  project  is  using  busi- 
ness machines  to  analyze  the  atomic 
structures  of  elements  produced  in 
nuclear  reactions. 

Professor  Manning  has  invented 
data  having  properties  of  the  actual 
observations,  and  will  program  the 
punched-card  machines  installed  by 
the  College  last  fall  so  that  the  data 
can  be  processed  mechanically  on  the 
sorter,  collator,  and  tabulator.  He 
plans  next  to  use  the  technique  de- 
veloped with  this  simple,  made-up 
problem  on  an  element  whose  struc- 
ture has  already  been  analyzed.  If  this 
proves  successful,  he  will  try  the  pro- 
cedure on  americium,  one  of  the  new- 
ly discovered  actinide  elements  pro- 
duced in  nuclear  reactions. 

Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  ’ll,  emeri- 
tus professor  of  physical  education 
and  former  director  of  athletics,  was 
honored  at  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises at  Bowling  Green  University  last 
June  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  in  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation. The  citation  read,  in  part: 
"Bowling  Green  State  University  hon- 
ors an  excellent  student,  a keen  ath- 
lete, an  able  teacher  and  administra- 
tor; a pioneer  in  the  promotion  of 
intramural  sports;  a leader  in  the  area 
of  physical  education  — one  who  has 
always  combined  the  best  in  educa- 
tion with  the  best  in  sports.”  Dr. 
Nichols,  who  retired  in  1955,  is  still 
very  active  in  the  administration  of 
Camp  Pemigewassett,  camp  for  boys 
in  Vermont.  A year  ago  he  married 
the  former  Mrs.  Leyton  E.  Carter 
(Catherine  Burtt,  ’14)  of  Cleveland. 

Edward  ].  Kormondy,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  zoology,  is  the  author  of 
Catalogue  of  the  Odonata  of  Michi- 
gan, which  was  published  in  Decem- 
ber by  the  University  of  Michigan 
Museum  of  Zoology.  Supported,  in 
part,  by  a grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  study  deals 
with  151  species  of  dragonflies,  based 
upon  an  examination  of  some  30,000 
specimens. 


Ellen  H.  E.  Johnson,  ’33,  A.M.,  ’35, 
associate  professor  of  fine  arts  and 
current  chairman  of  the  humanities 
division  of  the  College,  was  recently 
appointed  College  Museum  Editor  for 
the  College  Art  Journal,  quarterly 
publication  of  the  College  Art  Associ- 
ation of  America.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  last  January, 
Miss  Johnson  was  chairman  of  the 
session  on  College  Museum  Courses. 
She  is  listed  in  the  first  edition 
(1958-59)  of  Who’s  Who  of  Ameri- 
can Women. 

Faculty  Elect  Special 
Presidential  Committee 

The  General  Faculty  voted  to  ap- 
point as  a Special  Committee  on  the 
Presidency  the  elected  members  of 
the  General  Faculty  Council.  Profes- 
sor Ben  W.  Lewis  has  been  named 
chairman;  other  members  are  Law- 


rence E.  (Pete)  Cole,  T8,  professor 
of  psychology;  George  E.  Simpson, 
professor  of  sociology  and  anthropol- 
ogy; Emil  Danenberg,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pianoforte;  John  Frazer, 
professor  of  violoncello  and  ensemble; 
John  D.  Lewis,  ’28,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment; and  Thomas  Kepler,  profes- 
sor of  New  Testament  language  and 
literature.  The  committee  will  proc- 
ess faculty  views  on  a successor  for 
President  Stevenson,  who  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  January,  and  will  present  these 
suggestions  in  conference  with  the 
special  committee  of  the  Trustees  on 
the  Presidency. 

Wind  Ensemble  Tours 
Southern  States 

The  Oberlin  Wind  Ensemble,  com- 
posed of  40  woodwind,  brass,  and  per- 
cussion players,  under  the  direction  of 
Kenneth  Moore,  assistant  professor  of 
music  education,  played  a total  of 
seven  concerts  in  a tour  that  took  them 
through  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  be- 
tween January  24  and  31.  Well  re- 
ceived on  their  tour,  the  musicians 
were  described  as  a "first-class  instru- 
mental group"  by  a critic  in  North 
Carolina,  who  went  on  to  say:  "We 
came  away  impressed  with  the  pre- 
eminence of  Oberlin  as  a source  of 
musical  talent.”  The  ensemble  pre- 
sented a local  concert  in  Warner  Hall 
on  March  13. 


A new  flag,  containing  49  stars,  now  waves  over  Tappan  Square.  Assisting  President  Wil- 
E;  Stevenson  in  raising  the  latest  version  of  "Old  Glory"  are  Tim  Frohne  and  Charles 
(Chip)  PJanck,  freshmen,  both  residents  of  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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Cagers  Beat  Wooster  in  Final  Game 


Coach  Bob  Clark 


It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  spring 
is  just  around  the  corner.  In  Ober- 
lin  we  had  the  mixed  feeling  that  both 
the  blustering  March  lion  and  quiet, 
gentle  lamb  paid  us  a visit.  A heavy 
snow  fell  on  the  night  of  February 
28th  while  the  Yeoman  cagers  were 
putting  the  heat  on  the  Wooster  Scots, 
and  the  next  day  a warming  sun 
melted  a good  share  of  the  snow. 

The  winter  sports  season  is  all  but 
over,  with  only  the  Ohio  Conference 
championships  in  swimming  and  wrest- 
ling remaining.  Three  of  the  four  teams 
have  had  successful  campaigns. 

Won  Lost 

Basketball  12  7 

Fencing  8 4 

Swimming 5 4 

Wrestling  1 7 

26  22 

After  opening  the  season  with  a 
two-day  losing  road  trip,  Oberlin’s 
cagers  won  five  of  their  next  six 
games  and  then  hit  a 70  percent  clip 
during  February.  Western  Reserve, 
Ashland,  and  Wooster  all  fell  to  the 
Yeomen  in  the  final  week. 

The  victory  over  the  Scots  of  Woos- 
ter was  especially  pleasing  to  the  local 
fans.  The  largest  crowd  since  the 
final  game  of  the  1952-53  season  had 
braved  the  pelting  snow  to  be  on 
hand,  and  there  was  a feeling  of  ex- 
pectancy in  the  air.  Wooster  had 
beaten  Oberlin  the  past  seven  years, 
but  the  crowd  sensed  that  this  Yeo- 


By William 


man  team  might  put  an  end  to  this 
Scot  domination. 

It  was  a thrill-packed  game  from 
the  opening  whistle  to  the  closing 
horn,  and  the  Yeomen  were  on  top  all 
the  way.  John  Erikson  netted  the  ini- 
tial basket,  and  Ron  Jacobs  followed 
with  another  to  put  Oberlin  out  in 
front  4-0.  At  half  time  the  Yeomen 
still  maintained  that  four-point  mar- 
gin, 35-31.  The  pace  slowed  down  a 
little  in  the  first  10  minutes  of  the 
second  half,  but  in  the  final  10,  the 
two  teams  poured  42  points  through 
the  nets.  Refusing  to  crack  under 
the  Scots’  full-court  pressing  game,  the 
Yeomen  continued  to  increase  their 
lead  with  a 23-19  scoring  splurge  in 
the  final  quarter.  Coach  Bob  Clark, 
in  the  hospital  with  a serious  illness, 
could  be  mighty  proud  of  the  way  his 
boys  played  that  night. 

Merrill  Shanks  was  the  team’s  top 
scorer  and  rebounder  for  the  season 
with  a total  of  296  points.  Jacobs 
was  next  with  260,  followed  by  Pete 
Lund  with  221,  Erikson  110,  Pete 
Neuman  97,  Jack  Coniam  (a  starter 
in  the  last  four  games)  73,  Niel 
Good  73,  Joe  Horn  70,  Ben  Caco 
( who  played  like  a real  veteran  against 
Wooster)  34,  Earl  Seidman  20,  Em- 
mett Keeler  19,  and  John  Schwarz  14. 

Fencers 

Under  the  guidance  of  Michael 
Golyjewski,  the  Yeoman  swordsmen 
last  year  had  a losing  4-6  season,  al- 
though five  of  their  six  losses  were 
by  only  one  point.  This  season,  with 
a more  experienced  squad,  the  fencers 
compiled  a winning  8-4  record. 

Captain  Bill  Vaile  led  the  foil  team 
by  capturing  25  of  the  35  bouts  for  a 
.714  winning  percentage.  Ed  Turvey 
had  .690  and  Dick  Mendes  .633. 
Shelly  Miller  was  the  top  sabre  man 
with  .743,  and  Ken  Cheek  was  next 
with  .629.  In  epee,  Hugh  Tucker  was 
top  duelist  with  .571,  followed  closely 
by  Ben  Pool  with  .545. 

Swimmers 

The  success  of  the  swimming  sea- 
son finally  hung  upon  the  result  of  the 
last  event  of  the  last  meet  with  Grove 
City.  The  Yeoman  mermen  had  won 
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their  opening  four  meets  and  then  lost 
the  next  four.  The  Grove  City  meet 
was  practically  a standoff  throughout, 
only  one  point  separating  the  two 
teams  going  into  the  final  event,  the 
400-yard  freestyle  relay.  And  after 
eight  men  had  churned  the  waters  of 
Crane  Pool  for  100  yards  each,  Ober- 
lin’s anchor  man  Captain  Pete  Michel, 
top  swimmer  on  the  squad,  touched 
the  finish  wall  only  about  a foot  ahead 
of  his  opponent.  So,  by  the  slim 
margin  of  12  inches,  Coach  Ralph 
Bibler’s  natators  had  a successful  5-4 
season. 

JV  re  stlers 

It  was  a year  of  rebuilding  for  the 
wrestlers.  After  winning  or  at  least 
sharing  the  Conference  title  for  three 
years,  graduation  riddled  last  year’s 
team. 

Hank  Danaceau,  who  captained  the 
team  last  year  returned  to  the  campus 
for  another  year  of  study  and  coached 
the  squad.  Despite  his  efforts  how- 
ever, the  wrestlers  found  the  going 
too  tough  for  their  abilities. 

Injuries  and  sickness  further  handi- 
capped the  squad  during  the  season; 
in  all  a total  of  17  Yeomen  competed 
in  the  eight  weight  classes  during  the 
regular  schedule.  Captain  Kit  Salter 
and  Ed  Rutsky  each  won  half  of  their 
six  matches,  and  Bill  Svanoe  was  in  only 
two  bouts  but  won  them  both.  Mike 
Margolis  won  three  of  seven;  Jack 
Kleven  one  of  six;  John  Hodous,  one 
of  three;  Bill  Mitchell,  two  of  six;  Roy 
Buck,  one  of  five;  and  Cory  Clark, 
two  of  six  and  a draw. 


GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN 
RECORDINGS 

Long  play,  33V2,  recordings 
now  available: 

Princess  Ida  (2  discs  in  an  al- 
bum) $7.50  post  paid. 
Rt/ddigore  (2  discs  in  an  al- 
bum) $7.50  post  paid. 

Mail  orders:  Gilbert  & Sullivan 
Hall  Auditorum, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

(In  Ohio  add  3%  sales  tax ) 
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TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG 

by  ELLA  C.  PARMENTER,  ’15 


1892 

Bill  Roberts  of  the  Class  of  ’32  did  a piece 
about  David  P.  Simpson  that  was  published  in 
the  Cleveland  Press  some  weeks  ago.  Bill  is  a 
reporter  and  artist  for  that  newspaper.  At  the 
time  of  his  interview  with  educator  Simpson 
the  latter  was  in  the  Cleveland  Clinic  as  the 
result  of  a fall.  He  has  since  recovered  and  is 
at  home  again.  Simpson  remembers  and  keeps 
track  of  many  of  the  students  whom  he  knew 
in  the  24  years  he  was  principal  of  West  High 
School  in  Cleveland.  At  89  years,  Principal- 
emeritus  Simpson  continues  his  lively  interest  in 
people  and  events  and  enjoys  taking  vigorous 
walks  along  Clifton  Boulevard  near  his  home. 

1894 

Mrs.  William  B.  A.  Taylor  (Grace  Hubbell) 

is  living  at  125  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  24. 
She  writes  that  she  is  a cripple  from  arthritis, 
but  has  compensations  in  her  many  books,  old 
friends,  and  the  companionship  of  her  apartment- 
sharer. 

1897 

There  doubtless  are  others,  but  to  date  we 
know  of  eight  Oberlin  alumnae  who  arc  listed 
in  the  new  Marquis  publication.  Who’s  Who  of 
American  Women.  They  are  Dr.  Florence  M. 
Fitch : Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton,  ’03  ; Margaret 
Bradshaw  McGee,  ’10;  Josephine  Frye  Phillips, 
’17  ; Harriet  Long,  ’18  ; Laurine  Mack  Bongiorno, 
’25;  Janet  Russell  Owens,  ’32;  and  Ellen  H.  E. 
Johnson,  ’33. 

1898 

Grace  H.  Allen  has  moved  from  her  home 
in  Oak  Park.  111.,  and  is  living  in  Houston, 
Texas,  with  her  niece,  Florence  Woodward,  ’25. 
The  address  is  708  Peden  Avenue. 

1899  - REUNION  IN  JUNE 

Carroll  Churchill,  founder  of  the  Churchill 
Weavers,  Berea,  Ky.,  and  son  of  Oberlin’s  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Henry  Churchill  (1856-1904), 
is  the  subject  of  a feature  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  on  Dec.  28. 
Churchill  went  to  Berea  College  in  1920  at  the 
invitation  of  President  William  Hutchins  to  or- 
ganize the  college’s  physics  department.  It  was 
in  Berea  that  he  perfected  his  fly-shuttle  loom 
and  he  and  his  wife  set  one  up  in  their  third- 
story  room  at  Boone  Tavern.  Mrs.  Churchill 
began  weaving.  A friend  who  had  a gift  shop 
on  Nantucket  Island  took  some  of  their  products 
and  sold  them.  From  that  start  the  Churchill 
operation  was  in  business.  Today  they  have 
50  looms  in  operation,  and  a staff  that  fluctuates 
between  50  people  in  the  slack  season  to  150  at 
capacity.  This  includes  warpers,  winders,  fin- 
ishers, menders,  inspectors,  loom  supervisors, 
as  well  as  12  to  15  weavers.  There  are  also 
carpenters  and  mechanics,  for  Churchill  Weavers 
makes  much  of  its  own  equipment.  Before 
they  went  to  Berea  the  Churchills  were  in  India 
for  some  years  where  he  first  ran  an  orphanage 
and  later  developed  a “push-loom”  that  greatly 
benefited  the  Indian  weavers  and  won  for  him 
an  award  from  the  Indian  government. 

“Lately  I have  become  connected  with  a na- 
tional group.  Resources  Unlimited,”  writes  Mrs. 
John  R.  Chamberlin  (Harriet  Ryder).  “This 
is  a most  worthwhile  group,  as  it  consists  of 
those  of  us  who  are  handicapped  in  some  way. 
Many  are  in  wheel  chairs;  some  are  polio  vic- 
tims and  some  are  blind,  as  I am.  It  is  quite 
wonderful  to  be  with  those  who  are  also  handi- 
capped. thus  making  us  all  feel  equal.  We  have 
volunteer  aids  who  help  us.  A charming  woman 
calls  for  me  each  time  there  is  a meeting.  I am 
doing  the  publicity  for  Resources  Unlimited.” 
Mrs.  Chamberlin  says  she  enjoys  the  various 
Oberlin  publications  she  receives  and  ordered 
the  1959  appointment  calendar.  Her  address 
is  121  Forest  Street.  Stamford.  Conn.  Resources 
Unlimited  was  founded  in  Stamford  in  1953 
with  a small  class  in  creative  writing,  attended 
by  equal  numbers  of  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped persons.  Today  there  are  also 
classes  in  ceramics,  painting,  and  music  appre- 
ciation. Groups  have  now  been  formed  in  other 
communities  and  other  states  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  promoting  the  establishment 
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and  maintenance  of  new  study  groups  and  “the 
further  education  of  the  handicapped  and  the 
non-handicapped  together.” 

1901 

The  Rev.  Sisag  Krikor  Emurian,  t,  retired 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  awarded  the  D.A.R. 
Americanism  Medal  on  Nov.  7,  1958,  by  the 
Old  Donation  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  An  article  about  this  in 
the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Portsmouth  Star  of 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  told  how  the  recipient  had 
come  to  this  country  as  a young  man  in  1898, 
attended  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  and 
had  then  worked  for  years  in  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  and  in  Presbyterian  pas- 
torates and  as  evangelist  in  many  states.  He 
went  to  Norfolk,  Va..  in  1918  and  was  active  in 
YMCAs  and  churches  in  the  area.  He  served 
as  pastor  of  13  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  area, 
five  of  which  he  organized.  He  has  published 
the  Emurian  Song  Book  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage, Anthems  and  Gospel  Songs  in  English, 
and  the  Westminister  Shorter  Catechism  set  to 
music.  He  will  be  88  years  old  in  May  and 
theoretically  “retired”  when  he  was  75.  But  he 
is  still  pastor  of  the  Lynnhaven  Colony  Com- 
munity Church,  an  interdenominational  church, 
and  preaches  every  Sunday.  (See  Page  20, 
Alumni  Magazine  for  May  1958). 

1902 

Stanley  Livingston  was  the  official  representa- 
tive of  Oberlin  College  at  the  inauguration  of 
Robert  C.  Loveless  as  president  of  Honolulu 
Christian  College  on  January  27. 

1905 

A “wonderful  surprise”  came  to  Elizabeth 
Rodhouse  Creglow  just  before  she  and  her  hus- 
band started  on  a trip  south  last  fall.  She  re- 
ceived a letter  from  an  anonymous  “Admirer”  in 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  in  appreciation  of  her 
poems  (Mrs.  Creglow  won  the  Helen  Kangery 
Poetry  Award  of  the  Michigan  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs)  with  a gift  of  one  hundred 
dollars  in  bills.  There  being  no  way  of  identi- 
fying the  donor,  she  put  a note  of  thanks  in  the 
Battle  Creek  paper,  hoping  that  the  anony- 
mous “admirer”  would  see  it.  The  note  was 
late,  however,  due  to  the  serious  illness  of  Mr. 
Creglow  (he  is  now  greatly  improved)  shortly 
after  they  started  south  on  their  trip.  Before 
returning  north  they  did  spend  some  time 
with  Eva  Stokey  Evans,  ’08.  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
which  they  “enjoyed  very  much.” 

1906 

Fred  B.  Harrington  spent  fourteen  weeks 
traveling  in  Europe  last  summer.  He  visited  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Germany.  Russia,  Po- 
land. the  Rhine  and  Danube  countries,  as  well  as 
northern  Italy.  On  February  14  he  is  moving 
to  6118  Loukelton  Circle,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

At  the  Clague  Road  Congregational  Christian 
Church  of  North  Olmsted,  Ohio,  a set  of  Mass- 


Rowe  Carillon  Chimes  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  The  Reverend  John  W.  Kuyper.  The 
chimes  are  a gift  of  many  friends  and  members 
of  the  church,  in  expression  of  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  “long  and  effective  ministry  given 
by  Mr.  Kuyper.”  Lucile  Johnson  (’10)  Kuyper 
reminds  us  that  her  husband  served  that  church 
from  June  1926  to  March  1947,  when  he  re- 
signed after  completing  a new  building.  In 
October  1953  he  was  made  Pastor  Emeritus, 
which  he  remained  until  his  death  on  August 
17,  1956. 

1909  - REUNION  IN  JUNE 

Judge  James  T.  Brand  was  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  Oberlin  College  at  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  Convocation  and  Homecoming  of  Stet- 
son University,  DeLand,  Fla.,  on  November 
14,  15,  and  16. 

1910 

Dr.  William  Fiske  Frazier  of  Old  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  retiring  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches,  was  honored  at  a dinner  given  in 
Boston  in  December.  The  new  Pilgrim  Hym- 
nal which  was  published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press 
in  Boston  was  presented  at  the  dinner.  Dr. 
Frazier  has  worked  closely  with  the  Pilgrim 
Press  for  many  years,  and  has  served  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  as  an  executive  for  more  than 
20  years.  As  treasurer  he  has  managed  en- 
dowment funds  in  excess  of  $76,000,000. 

The  Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  rceently  car- 
ried a piece  about  Chauncey  B.  Smythe,  review- 
ing his  48  years  with  the  Thew  Shovel  Co.,  of 
which  his  father  was  a founder  and  of  which 
he  has  been  president  for  the  past  13  years.  A 
resident  of  Elyria  for  60  years,  Smythe  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs.  He  is 
president  of  the  board  of  the  Elyria  Memorial 
Hospital  and  has  been  a member  of  the  board 
for  more  than  20  years.  Recently  he  was  elected 
head  of  the  Hospital  Council  of  Lorain  County. 
Other  civic  interests  include  the  Elyria  United 
Fund  and  directorships  in  a number  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  firms. 

1911 

Bruce  Swift  suffered  a severe  coronary 
around  the  last  of  January.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Martha  Storrs,  ’00,  live  in  Buffalo. 
New  York.  The  Swifts  gave  their  collection 
of  exquisite  early  American  goblets  to  the  Allen 
Art  Museum,  where  thousands  of  visitors  to 
the  museum  enjoy  them  annually. 

1912 

Harold  Harvey  and  Salome  Luechauer  Har- 
vey. ’16,  write  from  Scappoose,  Oregon,  that 
their  latch  string  is  out  for  friends  who  come 
that  way  to  attend  the  Centennial  there  this 
year. 

1913 

A few  of  the  things  that  1958  held  for  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Farrington  Daniels  (Olive  Bell)  were 
the  White  House  dinner  in  February  for  scien- 
tists and  military.  In  April  the  National  Academy 
meeting  took  them  to  Washington  and  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  to  Philadelphia.  In  June  a 
mission  to  the  Spanish  Research  Council  took 
them  to  Madrid  and  a week  in  Spain,  and  an 
international  solar  conference  took  them  to  Dr. 
Trombe’s  solar  laboratory  in  the  French 
Pyrenees,  with  a side  trip  to  the  tiny  country  of 
Andorra.  A meeting  of  the  IUPAC  committee 
on  chemical  nomenclature  gave  them  a de- 
lightful time  in  Copenhagen,  and  responsibility 
for  some  scientific  exhibits  called  for  two  days  at 
the  Fair  in  Brussels.  At  Christmas  time  they 
went  to  Oregon  and  Kansas  to  see  their  children 
and  grandchildren.  Dr.  Daniels  is  chairman  of 
the  chemistry  department  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  where  he  teaches  physical  chemistry, 
has  a quiz  section  in  freshman  chemistry,  and 
conducts  research  in  ■ dar  energy. 

Genevieve  Carr  traveled  in  Europe  last  sum- 
mer after  attending  her  class  reunion  in  Oberlin 
in  June.  A note  from  her  in  December  from 
Florida  said  they  had  their  “fire  cool  day”  of 
the  season  on  the  12th.  Had  had  a fine  garden- 
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ing  weather  all  fall  and  her  pinks  and  petunias 
were  beginning  to  bloom.  She  had  seen  Olive 
Bell  Daniels  in  Copenhagen.  The  Louis  Stim- 
sons  who  are  spending  the  winter  in  their  trailer 
in  Coral  Gables  dropped  in  for  dinner  on  the 
11th.  Apparently  19l3ers  get  around  consid- 
erably and  true  to  Obcrlin  tradition  are  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Genevieve 
lives  in  Hollywood,  Fla.,  spending  her  summers 
in  the  north  or  in  travel. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Dutton  (Helen  Wiley, 
’17)  are  “settled  now  and  ready  for  all  friends” 
in  their  home  in  Benzonia,  Mich. 

1914  - REUNION  IN  JUNE 

Neil  A.  Cameron  was  elected  State  President 
of  the  Michigan  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  He  attended  the  National  Con- 
gress in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  in  May.  Earlier  he  had 
attended  the  annual  meetings  of  various  pa- 
triotic organizations  in  Washington.  In  July 
the  Cameron  family  attended  a family  history 
seminar  conducted  by  the  New  York  State  His- 
torical Society  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  Neil 
teaches  social  studies  at  Cooley  High  School 
in  Detroit. 

The  Cleveland  Press  paid  a special  tribute  to 
Russell  and  Rowena  Woodham  Jelliffe  recently. 
Under  a picture  of  the  Jelliffes  were  these  words  : 
“Russell  and  Rowena  Jelliffe  can  claim  chief 
credit  for  the  success  of  one  of  the  world’s  out- 
standing cultural  community  centers  — Karamu 
House.  These  Oberlin  College  classmates 
founded  the  unique  center  four  decades  ago  as 
their  contribution  to  helping  eradicate  racial 
prejudices.  They  have  seen  it  grow  under  their 
direction  into  a place  where  the  artistic  talents 
of  Negroes  and  whites  develop  in  an  atmosphere 
of  cooperation  and  accord.  Karamu  House  is 
a vivid  demonstration  to  the  nation  and  the 
world  that  brotherhood  is  an  attainable  ideal. 
Karamu  is  a Swahili  word  that  means  ‘a  place 
of  feasting  and  entertaining.’  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jelliffe  can  take  pride  in  their  creation  of  a 
center  of  interracial  understanding.” 

“We  are  in  a really  delightful  rut!”  writes 
Catherine  Paine  (Mrs.  F.  A.  Middlebush). 
“Living  in  the  country,  traveling,  vacationing 
West  in  the  summer  and  South  in  the  winter, 
lots  of  good  reading  and  talk  — fond  memories 
of  college  days.”  The  address  is  R.F.D.  1, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Harold  Spore  retired  on  August  1.  To  cele- 
brate, he  and  his  wife,  Clara  Oltman  Spore,  '15, 
took  a seven-week  trip  East.  In  Vermont  they 
were  joined  by  Harry  Howes  and  Alice  Spore 
Howes,  both  ’48,  and  their  children,  Betsy  and 
Tommy,  for  a tour  of  New  England.  The 
Snores  went  home  in  October  via  the  Skyline 
Drive,  the  Blueridge  Parkway,  the  Great 
Smokies,  and  across  southern  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas.  Harold  and  Clara  have  an  orchard 
and  pecan  grove  outside  of  Tulsa. 

1915 

The  Rev.  Harlo  Ferris,  t,  of  Waukesha,  Wis., 
and  Mrs.  Carrie  Liffring  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
were  married  on  November  20.  1958  in  Water- 
loo. Ferris  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Waukesha,  where  they  will  make 
their  home.  The  two,  according  to  the  Water- 
loo. Iowa.  Daily  Courier,  were  “sweethearts 
during  their  high  school  days  in  Portland,  Ind., 
54  years  ago.”  After  graduation  from  high 
school  they  went  separate  ways  and  had  no 
contact  wtih  each  other.  Both  were  married 
and  had  children.  In  recent  years  Mrs.  Ferris 
and  Dr.  F.  C.  Liffring  died.  Last  September 
Harlo  went  to  Waterloo  and  the  long-ago  friend- 
ship was  renewed  and  led  to  their  marriage.  Mrs. 
Ferris  is  an  aunt  of  Louis  S.  Peirce,  ’28,  Ober- 
lin College  trustee. 

When  the  alumni  association  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  decided  to  set  up  annual  awards 
to  be  given  to  outstanding  individuals  in  eleven 
sports,  it  decided  also  to  name  each  award  after 
a coach  or  athlete  who  had  contributed  notably 
to  sports  at  the  University.  Lou  Keller  is  one 
of  the  men  so  honored.  Lou  has  been  at  Min- 
nesota about  35  years  and  is  head  of  the  phy- 
sical education  department.  For  a few  years 
after  graduation  from  Oberlin  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Oberlin  P.E.  department.  He  has 
held  many  national  positions  of  prominence  in 
the  field  of  health,  physical  education,  and  rec- 
reation and  has  headed  the  teacher  training 
course  in  physical  education  at  Minnesota. 

The  Albert  H.  Jewells  (Lorene  Osborn)  took 


“three  fine  camping  trips"  last  summer  and 
fall.  The  first  included  camping  in  all  the  New 
England  states,  except  Rhode  Island,  and  Strat- 
ford, Ontario,  where  they  saw  Henry  IV.  In 
July  they  went  north  going  beyond  Duluth  and 
taking  in  the  new  Machinac  Bridge.  In  late 
Sept,  they  went  north  again,  adding  a train  trip 
into  the  wilds  of  Canada,  where  there  are  no 
roads,  and  a boat  trip  through  the  locks  at  the 
Soo,  with  a day  on  Mackinac  Island.  "The 
rangers  were  closing  the  camps  for  the  winter, 
but  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  trip  enjoyable.” 
Albert  and  Lorene  have  good  camping  equip- 
ment and  use  it  when  they  go  to  meetings  and 
conferences  as  well  as  when  they  travel  for 
fun. 

The  Everett  Bridgelands  (Maida  Piper)  took 
to  the  road  in  September  for  a 5,000-mile  trip  as 
far  east  as  the  Gaspe  and  as  far  south  as 
Oberlin.  They  began  their  trip  on  their  41st 
wedding  anniversary. 

An  extensive  itinerary  for  Marie  Stoneman 
Loomis  and  her  husband  Herbert  Loomis,  t,  ’18, 
began  with  Ohio  at  Christmas  time,  fol- 
lowed by  two  months  in  Florida ; then  a leis- 
urely trip  across  the  country  through  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California.  They  sail  for 
Hawaii  on  April  19,  returning  to  the  mainland 
in  June.  Then  back  through  the  Northwest, 
with  stopover  in  Ohio  to  see  their  daughter  and 
other  relatives,  and  finally  to  their  home  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marvin  Sledge  (Cora  May  Walton)  and 
her  husband  have  bought  a home  in  Texas,  fol- 
lowing her  husband’s  retirement  from  the  Air 
Force.  The  address  is  1518  Oakland  Blvd., 
Fort  Worth  3,  Texas. 


RESEARCH  FELLOW.  Timothy  Yu- 
Wen  Yen,  ’17,  is  currently  a research 
fellow,  working  on  Chinese  modern 
history,  at  the  Institute  of  Oriental 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Hong- 
kong. A former  member  of  the 
Chinese  National  Government,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  Mr. 
Yen  fled  to  Hong-Kong  when  the 
Chinese  Communists  took  over.  He 
has  written,  compiled,  translated  and 
edited  over  two  dozen  books,  all  in 
Chinese,  including  Studies  on  the 
Institutions  of  Paiping  Tienkuo,  pub- 
lished in  1958,  a three  volume  work 
the  result  of  five  years  of  research  at 
the  Institute.  Mr.  Yen  is  also  a con- 
noisseur and  collector  of  Chinese  art. 
with  a private  collection  of  some  2000 
paintings  and  curios. 


In  October  Alice  Ward  and  her  sister  Lucy 
moved  to  Alice’s  year-round  house  in  Chau- 
tauqua. N.  Y.  “The  latch  string  will  be  out 
at  41  Palestine  Avenue,”  Alice  writes,  “during 
the  fall  and  spring,  and  at  45  Peck  Avenue 
during  the  summer.  Come  and  see  us.” 

Edna  Willis  McElwce  (Mrs.  Ceorge  S Me 
E!wee)  is  regent  of  Hannah  Bushrod  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  She  has  held  office  in  the 
chapter  continuously  since  joining  ten  years  ago 
She  is  currently  serving  her  third  year'  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Schubert  Club  of  Los  Angeles  and 
is  past  president  of  Creative  Arts,  Inc.,  and  a 
life  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Branch  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 
Edna  was  a school  psychologist  in  New  York 
City  before  she  went  to  California. 

1916 

Madeline  Goodwin  Noyes  (Mrs.  Russell  T.) 
had  Florence  Bisbee  of  Grand  Rapids  as  a guest 
last  summer  and  the  two  drove  to  Illinois  to- 
gether. 

Vera  Peterson  Emery  writes  from  her  home 
in  Brookville,  Pa.,  that  she  had  three  new 
grandchildren  during  the  past  year.  The  high- 
light of  the  year  for  her  was  becoming  Worthy 
Matron  of  the  Brookville  Chapter  of  the  Order 
of  Eastern  Star. 

1917 

Norman  and  Mary  Sherwood  Hill  expect  to 
return  from  Wales  this  month  (March).  Norman 
has  been  with  the  department  of  international 
politics  at  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Ab- 
erystwyth, as  a Fulbright  Fellow.  Mary  says, 
“It  is  exciting  to  remain  long  enough  in  a for- 
eign land  to  get  the  feel  of  the  place.  The  scen- 
ery in  Wales  is  on  a grand  scale.  The  people  are 
extraordinarily  friendly.’ 

Emily  Lewis  is  a church  visitor  in  Wooster, 
Ohio,  making  calls  on  shut-ins  and  is  active  in 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Ruth  Thayer  is  occupying  her  new  home  in 
Rainier,  Oregon,  “In  the  woods  overlooking  the 
Columbia  River.” 

1918 

Dortha  Bailey  Doolittle  (Mrs.  Arthur  K.) 
writes,  “The  fundamental  research  project  at 
Union  Carbide  Chemicals  on  which  my  husband 
and  I worked  the  past  four  years  terminated  in 
the  spring.  Art  is  now  semi-retired  from  Car- 
bide, but  busy  with  consulting  and  technical 
writing.  I am  teaching  chemistry  to  175  students 
at  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Montgomery  and  enjoying  it  thoroughly.  Our 
daughter,  Betty,  ’49,  and  her  husband.  Don  Peck- 
ham,  ’45,  live  in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  head 
of  the  physics  department  at  St.  Lawrence.  They 
have  three  sons  and  a recent  daughter.  Our  son 
Bob,  ’48,  completed  requirements  for  Ph.D.  in 
physics  at  the  University  of  Michigan  last  sum- 
mer. He  and  his  wife  and  son  live  in  San  Diego 
where  he  teaches  at  San  Diego  State  College. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Firor  (Ruth  Fobes)  of 
Baltimore  spent  a month  in  Seoul,  Korea,  last 
summer.  Dr.  Firor  was  sent  by  the  China  Medi- 
cal Board  to  advise  the  Severance  Hospital  and 
Medical  School  in  connection  with  new  buildings 
and  organization.  On  the  way  home  they  spent 
ten  days  sightseeing  in  Japan.  Meanwhile,  their 
son  Tom,  ’59,  represented  the  Oberlin  College 
student  body  in  the  Near  East.  (This  is  a recent 
development  at  Oberlin.  For  several  summers 
— between  the  junior  and  senior  years  — the 
representative  traveled  in  Russia  and  Poland. 
This  past  summer  the  representative  was  sent  to 
the  Near  East  because  the  student  body  felt  it 
had  learned  a good  deal  about  Russia  and  needed 
to  learn  more  about  a different  and  important 
area.) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Wilder  have  been 
living  since  1955  in  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  where  Ted 
is  chief  of  clinical  services  at  the  Beckley  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Miners  Memorial  Hospital  As- 
sociation. Previously,  for  26  years,  he  was  a 
well-known  pediatrician  in  Philadelphia.  Ted 
reports  they  have  45  full-time  doctors  on  salaries 
at  the  hospital  and  the  diagnostic  clinic  has  .about 
75,000  visits  a year  by  ambulatory  patients. 
Presently  he  is  serving  on  the  Middle  Atlantic 
District  Committee  for  selection  of  Rhodes  Schol- 
ars. Ted  was  a Rhodes  Scholar  and  received  the 
S.B.  from  Oxford  in  1922. 

1919  - REUNION  IN  JUNE 

Ruth  C.  Cowles  is  living  in  Claremont,  Calif.. 
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at  259  West  6th  Street.  “My  energies  go  into 
work  at  Pilgrim  Place,  and  I love  it!”  she  writes. 
Ruth  is  a trained  nurse. 

Mildred  Anne  Paine,  Methodist  missionary, 
was  among  52  foreigners  who  received  citations 
for  distinguished  service  in  social  welfare  from 
the  Welfare  Ministry  of  Japan,  in  Tokyo.  She  was 
cited  by  Welfare  Minister  Ryogo  Hashimoto  for 
••devotion  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  youth.” 
hi  1928  Mildred  was  assigned  to  rebuild  the  so- 
cial work  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  an  under- 
privileged section  of  Tokyo  following  a severe 
earthquake.  Starting  “from  scratch”  and  work- 
ing with  a Japanese  staff,  she  established  Ai  Kei 
Gakuin,  a social  center  which  over  the  years  has 
become  one  of  the  best  known  in  Japan.  Its 
varied  program  includes  a baby  clinic,  a nursery 
school,  a kindergarten,  children’s  clubs,  youth 
activities,  and  an  extensive  religious  education 
program.  In  1951  a seaside  camp  was  opened. 
In  1955  a child  guidance  clinic  and  a course  in 
adult  education  were  added. 

1920 

Mrs.  George  Armacost  (Verda  Hayden,  k), 
wife  of  the  president  of  Redlands  University,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  a luncheon  of  the  Fon- 
tana. Calif..  Woman’s  Club,  held  to  honor  its 
past  presidents.  Her  talk  dealt  with  the  varied 
church,  club,  and  civic  activities  of  women.  She 
herself  is  active  in  Baptist  church  work  both  in 
Redlands  and  in  South  California. 

1921 

Dr.  Glenway  W.  Nethercut  has  been  elected 
national  vice  president  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He  is  chief 
of  the  department  of  opthalmology  at  Illinois 
Central  Hospital,  Chicago,  with  an  extensive 
private  practice  as  an  eye  specialist  and  surgeon. 
Ife  has  been  an  active  layman  in  the  Congrega 
tional  church  ever  since  his  student  days  at  Rush 
Medical  College.  Tie  has  served  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Chicago  Association  for  20  years 
and  is  now  its  chairman.  He  is  a former  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  General 
Council  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illin- 
ois Conference.  In  1956  he  was  dean  of  the  first 
international  seminar  for  laymen  in  the  Middle 
West,  sponsored  by  the  American  Board.  He 
has  been  a member  of  the  prudential  committee 
of  the  board  for  six  years.  With  Mrs.  Nether- 
cut, he  is  co-chairman  of  the  refugee  committee 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Oak  Park, 
which  brought  48  refugees  from  Europe.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  PTA  Council  of  Oak  Park. 
For  10  years  he  was  a member  of  the  board, 
four  years  as  its  chairman,  of  Firman  Settlement 
House  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Nethercut  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Professor  Henry  FI.  Walker  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Hugh  Wilson,  a faculty  member  at  Brook- 
lyn College,  gave  a talk  at  the  Glen  Cove  Uni- 
tarian Fellowship  meeting  in  December,  evaluat- 
ing different  Christmas  attitudes  and  practices. 
Hugh  studied  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary after  his  Oberlin  graduation. 

1922 

Dr.  Sherman  William  Brown,  Professor  of 
modern  languages  at  Knox  College  in  Galesburg, 
HI.,  is  in  charge  of  the  new  visual-audio  room  at 
the  recently  enlarged  Knox  Library.  The  teach- 
ing of  modern  languages  has  been  extended  by 
supplementing  classroom  work  with  laboratory 
records  and  tape  recordings.  Brown  is  chairman 
of  the  department  and  has  been  at  Knox  since 
1938. 

On  January  2,  1959,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Hart  (Ruth  Raine,  ’22)  entertained  three  Ober- 
lin couples  at  dinner  at  their  new  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona home.  The  couples  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Rothrock,  ’12  (Grace  Foster,  ’15),  of  Vermillion, 
So.  Dakota;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hisey,  ’12 
(Anna  Billington.  ’22),  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Holmes  Ford,  ’13  (Louise  Arnold, 
’23),  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

1923 


NEW  CLASS  OFFICERS 

Pres. : Ralph  Singleton,  279  West  Col- 

lege St.,  Oberlin.  Ohio. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  James  Steere  (Margery 

Wells).  R . I ) . 1.  Lima,  Ohio. 


NEW  EDITOR.  Evalyn  Bayle  Kin- 
kead,  ’23,  A.M.,  ’31,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Senior  Elementary  Editor  of 
Webster  Publishing  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Kinkead,  who 
received  her  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  joined  Web- 
ster in  1942,  as  a member  of  the  edi- 
torial department.  She  left  the  or- 
ganization in  1945  when  she  married 
James  E.  Kinkead,  Eastern  sales  rep- 
resentative for  Webster.  After  her 
husband’s  death  she  returned  to 
Webster  to  become  co-author  of 
Webster’s  language  text-workbook 
series,  The  New  Webster  Language. 
Mrs.  Kinkead  has  taught  school  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  was  one 
time  critic  teacher  at  Oberlin  college. 


Dr.  Sidney  Gulick  has  been  appointed  dean  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  San  Diego  State  College, 
California.  This  is  a new  position.  The  Janu- 
ary 9,  1959,  Issue  of  The  Campus  Bulletin  states, 
“In  order  to  move  forward  on  a program  which 
will  give  proper  emphasis  and  direction  to  the 
development  of  an  arts  and  science  college  on 
this  campus,  the  appointment  of  a dean  is  made 
at  this  time.  The  committee  on  liberal  arts 
studies  has  been  considering  the  problems  in  this 
area  for  the  past  year,  and  its  recommendations 
will  include  the  establishment  of  an  Arts  and 
Sciences  Council  similar  in  organization  and 
function  to  the  present  Graduate  Council.  This 
basic  group  will  be  appointed  soon,  and  we  are 
very  fortunate  that  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  has 
accepted  the  position  as  dean  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences.” Sidney  himself  says,  “I’ll  be  plenty 
busy  1” 

Word  has  been  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  D.  Watson  (Betty  Maag)  of  Denver, 
Colorado  that  their  daughter.  Jeanne,  was  mar 
ried  last  September  in  Springfield,  Illinois  so 
that  their  son  Reverend  John  Dudley  Watson, 
'52,  could  perform  the  ceremony.  John  took 
bis  seminary  training  at  Yale  Divinity  School 
and  is  now  the  Assistant  Pastor  of  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Bernice  Winchester,  associate  professor  of  mu- 
sic at  Knox  College  in  Galesburg,  111.,  is  first 
violinist  and  concertmaster  of  the  Knox-Gales- 
burg  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Harold  S.  Wood  retired  from  the  vice  presi- 
dency of  Beloit  College  in  August.  He  and  his 
wife,  Betty  Thomas  wood,  sailed  on  Jan.  26  on 
the  SS  Independence  for  three  months  in  Europe. 
Then,  according  to  Harold,  he  expects  to  start 
“the  life  of  a gentleman  farmer  in  a sea  cap- 
tain’s homestead  which  we  purchased  in  Booth- 
bay,  Maine,  just  five  miles  from  the  summer  home 
where  we  have  spent  part  of  the  past  twenty- 
eight  summers.”  (Please  forgive  us,  Woody  and 
Betty,  for  putting  you  in  the  wrong  class,  last 
month  I) 


1924  - REUNION  IN  JUNE 

Dorothy  D.  Hayes  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota at  its  December  commencement  exercises. 

Rev.  Peter  Young  retired  from  the  active  min 
istry  on  January  31,  1959,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  his  pastorate  with  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Somers,  Conn.  He  and  Mrs.  Young  will  make 
their  home  at  Stony  Brook  Road,  Hazard ville, 
Conn.,  ten  miles  south  of  Springfield.  Mass, 
“visitors  welcome.”  Their  son,  Dr.  William  R. 
Young,  ’50,  is  in  his  second  year  of  residency  at 
the  University  Hospitals,  Cleveland,  and  another 
son,  Robert  Alan,  (Harvard  ’55)  is  in  New 
Haven  with  the  I BM  Corporation. 

1925 

A portrait  of  Erwin  N.  Griswold  has  been 
given  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  by  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  Association.  The  portrait  was 
painted  by  Elmer  H.  Green  of  New  York.  Gris- 
wold, Oberlin  graduate  and  trustee,  is  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  and  his  wife  are 
on  a five-month  trip  to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

1926 

A change  of  address  has  come  for  Rev.  Paul  L. 
Carpenter  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Halstead,  Kans.,  from  Humboldt,  Kans.  Paul 
received  the  B.D.  degree  at  Oberlin  in  1929. 

Phyllis  Osborn  has  resigned  from  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  become  regional 
representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  with  office 
in  Chicago.  Her  territory  covers  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilford  D.  Wilder  (Dorothy 
Lauder  Wilder)  have  moved  to  Skaneatelrs, 
N.  Y.,  East  Lake  Road,  R.  D.  3. 

1927 

Professor  Clayton  Ellsworth  of  the  history  de- 
partment of  the  College  of  Wooster  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  in  December  for  Wooster  alumni 
in  the  Princeton-Trenton  area  of  New  Jersey. 
He  told  them  of  the  independent  study  program 
at  Wooster  with  particular  stress  on  the  projects 
undertaken  by  the  history  majors.  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth is  the  former  Frances  Fuller,  ’28. 

“Alio”  (Alice  Kerschner  Gurney,  ’28)  and 
Tom  Gurney  sailed  on  Jan.  17  from  New  York 
on  a 52-day  Mediterranean  cruise. 

Gertrude  Maerkle  (Mrs.  John  Lockwood), 
reports  flights  to  Mexico  a year  ago,  to  Ohio 
last  May,  to  Indianapolis  for  the  Speed  Races, 
to  the  Northwest  and  British  Columbia  in  Au- 
gust, and  to  a ranch  in  Baja,  California,  (200 
miles  south  of  the  border)  in  their  own  plane. 
Sandwiched  in  between  was  a lot  of  work  on  their 
home  — some  remodeling  of  the  house,  a lot  of 
special  repairs,  and  plastering,  tiling,  painting, 
redecorating. 

William  L.  Payne  is  on  sabbatical  from  the 
City  College  of  New  York  department  of  Eng- 
lish, “rusticating  in  the  Catskills  while  James 
and  Clara  are  freshmen  at  Oberlin,  Class  of 
1962.” 

1928 

William  Duncan  Allen,  pianist  and  accompan- 
ist, has  studios  in  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley, 
is  music  editor  of  the  weekly  San  Francisco  Sun- 
Reporter,  and  is  active  in  connection  with  the 
San  Francisco  Boys’  Chorus  and  the  Berkeley 
Junior  Bach  Festival  Association,  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  boards  of  directors  of  both  groups.  He 
serves  as  accompanist  for  many  of  the  concerts  of 
the  Boys’  Chorus,  including  the  seven  given  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season  throughout  northern 
California.  For  three  years  he  has  served  as 
music  counselor  in  the  four-week  summer  camp 
of  the  Boys’  Chorus  in  the  Feather  River  Can- 
yon. For  three  years,  also,  he  has  served  the 
Junior  Bach  Festival  as  musical  director,  select- 
ing the  judges  who  choose  the  young  performers 
from  more  than  150  applicants.  The  sixth  an- 
nual festival  will  be  presented  April  13-19,  with 
one  concert  to  be  given  in  the  new  Alfred  Hertz 
Memorial  Concert  Hall  at  the  University  of 
California. 

Louis  S.  Peirce,  trustee  of  Oberlin  College, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the  YMCA  of 
Cleveland.  He  has  been  a trustee  of  the  Y for 
19  years,  a vice-president  for  10,  chairman  of  the 
World  Service  Committee  for  10  years;  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Board  and  National  Council 
for  6 years;  and  the  International  Committee  for 
five  years. 
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1929  - REUNION  IN  JUNE 

David  Carroll  is  music  instructor  and  organist 
at  Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg,  Va.,  and 
plays  a number  of  recitals  in  the  chapel  there 
each  year. 

Harwood  Skinner  was  appointed  case  worker 
in  the  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  Welfare  Depart- 
ment in  January  by  the  county  commissioners. 
(See  Class  of  1958  for  news  of  marriage  of  Har- 
wood’s son.) 

Lillah  Studley  (Mrs.  Ray  Christensen)  is 
teaching  first  grade  this  year  in  Escondido,  Calif., 
because  her  husband  is  not  well. 

John  H.  Wieland  was  the  official  representa- 
tive of  Oberlin  College  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  Rev.  Howard  Schomer  as  president  of  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary  on  January  26.  Wie- 
land is  general  merchandising  manager  of  The 
Pure  Oil  Company,  Chicago. 

1930 

Clifford  Cook’s  daughter  Marilou,  '58,  was 
married  on  June  21,  in  Fairchild  Chapel,  to 
Richard  13.  Lancashire,  son  of  Lawrence  Lanca- 
shire, ’19.  Dick,  a graduate  of  Carnegie  Tech, 
is  a research  engineer  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Marilou  is  teaching  first  grade  in 
Parma. 

Jo  Smith  Meyer  writes,  “1  have  my  own 
piano  at  last  and  am  taking  piano  and  organ 
lessons.”  Her  sou  Bob  has  two  little  sons  and 
lives  in  Canton,  Ohio.  Jim  is  studying  for  his 
Ph.D.  in  psychology  at  Western  Reserve,  and 
Bet  got  her  masters  last  June  and  is  now 
children’s  librarian  at  Trenton,  Mich.  Jo  is 
living  in  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Thomas  W.  Williams,  professor  of  music  at 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.,  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music  at  the  association’s  34th  convention  on 
November  29  in  St.  Louis.  Tom,  director  of 
the  Knox  College  Choir  this  year,  also  conducted 
the  Galesburg  Community  Chorus  and  Orches- 
tra in  their  presentation  of  Handel’s  Messiah. 

1931 

The  Charles  Brush  family  (Jane  Smith)  is 
living  in  McLean,  Va.,  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  commuting  area,  but  ‘‘far  enough  out 
in  the  country  to  have  a country  atmosphere,  a 
yard,  and  a view  of  trees  and  hills  of  Virginia. 
We  wish  that  friends  would  drop  by  to  see  our 
house  and  to  visit.”  The  address  is  173  N. 
Maugh  Road,  RD  3,  McLean,  Va.  This  tour 
Charles  is  working  in  the  G-3  (Plans)  section 
at  Headquarters  (Marine  Corps).  The  activi- 
ties of  church  and  school  as  well  as  service  re- 
sponsibilties  “keep  us  all  busy,”  writes  Jane. 

David  R.  Wahl,  chief  librarian  of  the  Weiz- 
mann  Institute  of  Science,  Rehovath,  Israel, 
sends  the  reprint  of  a page  from  the  Jerusalem 
Post  of  Oct.  31,  1958,  with  a number  of  special 
articles  and  pictures  about  the  now  completed 
library.  An  article  by  Wahl  himself  begins, 
“The  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  building 
of  a new  library  building  is  the  greatest  and 
most  coveted  challenge  one  can  place  before  a 
professional  librarian.  Two  years  ago,  we  at 
the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  began  the 
job  of  fashioning  what  was,  for  Israel,  a new 
type  of  structure  designed  to  fit  a new  type 
of  library  service.”  The  new  building  makes 
possible  the  integration  of  a disparate  number 
of  departmental  and  section  library  units  into 
an  organized  service  operating  from  a central 
building  It  has  the  most  modern  equipment 
and  facilities  and  a large  and  well-trained  staff. 
Wahl  has  grounds  for  great  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

1932 

Florence  Flynn  says  she  is  “still  teaching,  but 
have  gone  into  fourth  and  fifth  grades.” 

Mrs.  Paul  Kiesel  (Margaret  Matlack)  writes 
that  she  is  “teaching  again  in  Ilamline  Univer- 
sity, St.  Paul.” 

Laurene  (“Larry”)  Turnbull  Heimann 
(Mrs.  E.  A.  Heimann),  is  “working  hard  at 
the  University  of  Texas  with  a new  sophomore 
historical  survey  of  music  literature  course,  a 
senior-graduate  Beethoven  seminar,  and  super- 
vision of  the  teaching  fellows  for  the  lit  labs 
and  for  class  piano.  She  is  also  auditing  grad- 
uate courses  in  the  new  doctoral  program  in 
music  in  order  to  he  better  prepared  for  the 


junior  music  history  course  which  will  be  the 
new  assignment  next  year.”  Her  daughter  Mar- 
jorie is  in  her  junior  year  at  Carleton  (consider- 
ing a transfer),  and  the  other  daughter,  Betty, 
is  a tenth  grader  in  senior  high. 

1933 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Wineberg  (Harriet 
Bayle),  have  moved  into  a new  home  on  the 
Cleveland-Barberton  Road,  Ohio,  (a  couple  of 
miles  south  of  Cooley).  As  described  by  an- 
other member  of  the  Bayle  family,  it  is  on  “35 
acres  of  wooded  land,  overlooking  a lake ; a 
five-bedroom,  three-bath  house  on  two  levels 
with  lots  of  space  and  beautifully  planned.  It 
is  a wonderful  place  to  bring  up  four  lively 
boys.” 

William  H.  Livingston  was  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  Oberlin  College  at  the  inauguration 
of  Laurence  Hasbrock  Snyder  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  on  February  17,  1959. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Sams  has  been  named  first 
head  of  the  department  of  English  at  Penn  State 
University,  beginning  July  1.  The  department 
was  created  two  years  ago  by  merging  the  de- 
partments of  English  composition  and  literature. 
Sams  taught  at  Oberlin  three  years,  1936-37 
and  1938-40.  He  has  taught  also  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Queen’s  College  in  New 
York,  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago  where 
he  was  chairman  of  the  English  department. 
Since  1952  he  has  directed  the  Summer  Quarter 
there.  Dr  Sams  has  published  numerous 
papers  in  professional  journals  and  has  co- 
authored three  books.  Last  year  he  published 
An  Autobiography  of  Brook  Farm.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sams  (Carolyn  Baierle- Price,  ’34)  and 
their  three  children  spend  their  summers  at  a 
cottage  on  the  Delaware  River  at  Minisink 
Hills. 

1934  - REUNION  IN  JUNE 

Dr.  James  W.  Ford  was  appointed  head  of  the 
applied  physics  department  of  Cornell  Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory  in  Cheektowaga  at  the  end  of 
December.  He  had  joined  the  laboratory  in 
1946  and  was  made  assistant  head  of  the  applied 
physics  department  in  1957.  Jim  got  an  M.S. 
in  physics  from  Case  Tech  in  1936  and  a Ph.D. 
from  Penn  State  in  1940.  His  wife  is  Eliza- 
beth Fletcher  Ford,  ’33. 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Blossom  (Marjorie  Van 
Horn)  writes,  “Busy  with  my  three  youngsters, 
Bill,  12,  Stephen,  8,  and  Nathalie,  5,  and  doing 
research  for  a novel  on  the  War  of  1812.  Any 
source  material  would  be  most  welcome!” 

1935 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Thomson  (Clara  Gegen- 
heimer)  presented  the  dedication  recital  for  the 
new  organ  at  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Vermilion,  Ohio,  last  spring.  Clara  is  or- 
ganist and  music  director  of  the  Ardmore  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

1936 

Roger  Burton,  t,  hopes  his  daughter  Betty 
may  enroll  at  Oberlin.  He’s  proud  of  her 
good  scholastic  average  plus  the  fact  that  she 
“is  heavy  on  extracurricular  activties  and  is  a 
good  orchestra  viola  player.” 

Thomas  Canning  is  chairman  of  a committee, 
under  the  Oberlin  Alumni  group  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  has  made  arrangements  to  have 
the  College  Choir  sing  in  Rochester  on  March 
31.  “We  are  all  looking  forward  to  hearing  these 
fine  singers,  trained  to  their  usual  fine  degree 
of  skill  under  Robert  Fountain’s  excellent  di- 
rection.” 

Bob  Cromie’s  book,  The  Great  Chicago  Fire, 
has  reached  the  best-seller  list.  Bob  is  a sports 
writer  on  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Explaining  to 
an  interviewer  how  he  came  to  write  the  book, 
he  said,  “Nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  to 
a Chicago  newspaper  man  than  research  on  the 
city’s  greatest  catastrophe,  and  I have  always 
had  a hunch  that  someone  would  find  out 
whether  Mrs.  O'Leary’s  cow  really  kicked  over 
the  lantern  in  that  barn.”  Despite  exhaustive 
research,  Bob  did  not  come  up  with  the  an- 
swer. “Mrs.  O’Leary  had  a cow  all  right,  a 
barn  and  a lantern,”  he  says,  but  other 
people  might  have  entered  the  barn,  kicked  over 
the  lantern,  or  a lighted  cigar  or  pipe  might 
have  dropped  onto  the  hay.  The  book  describes 
all  the  possibilities.” 

William  K.  Huttonlocher’s  address  is  120 


Canyon  Road,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.  "Wc 
came  to  Los  Alamos  in  1954,”  he  writes.  He  is 
teaching  mathematics  in  Junior  High  School.  It 
is  an  interesting  community  in  which  to  live,  and 
he  fmds  the  student  body  has  above  average 
ability.  “This  year  I have  two  classes  in  7th 
grade  which  will  finish  both  7th  and  8th  grade 
arithmetic  in  one  year.” 

Virginia  Brown  Snow  and  John  E.  Snow  ’38 
celebrated  their  17th  wedding  anniversary  in 
September.  Their  children  are  Kathy  in  third 
grade,  Larry  in  sixth,  and  Ricky  in  ninth.  Both 
Jinny  and  John  are  enrolled  in  an  adult  educa- 
tion course  in  oil  painting.  John  is  rounding 
out  his  third  year  at  Curtiss- Wright. 

1937 

Mrs.  Ulrich  Leppman  (Ruth  Armstrong),  liv- 
ing in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  is  recording  clerk 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and,  with  a little 
Oberlin  alumni  work  and  occasional  PTA  and 
Citizens’  Committee  for  the  Public  Schools  jobs, 
keeps  busy.  At  home,  during  the  past  year, 
they  have  been  repainting  most  of  the  interior 
of  the  house.  Daughter  Betsy  is  a high  school 
freshman,  carrying  five  major  subjects,  playing 
clarinet  in  band  and  orchestra,  serving  on  the 
Library  Council,  and  being  freshman  editor  of 
the  school  paper.  Son  John  is  in  sixth  grade 
with  a man  teacher,  plays  baritone  horn,  and 
enjoys  occasional  children’s  concerts  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Husband  Ulrich  is 
design  engineer  at  Campbell  Soup  Company  and 
is  also  on  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Croom  Beatty,  m,  who  runs  an  airport  at 
Mattoon,  111.,  has  been  giving  ground  schools 
for  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Illinois:  three  at  Carbondale,  two  at  Moline, 

one  each  at  Danville,  Mattoon,  and  Lawrence- 
ville.  “I  fly  back  and  forth,”  Croom  reports, 
“it  was  375  miles  round  trip  to  Moline  ...  At 
the  present  time  we  are  operating  seven  air- 
planes for  training  and  charter.  We  have  three 
men  in  the  shop  and  two  lineboys.” 

Julius  P.  Molnar,  vice-president  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories,  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  Western  Electric  Company  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Sandia  Corporation,  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

1938 

Beginning  January  1,  Bill  Craig  became  Grey 
Advertising’s  new  vice  president  of  TV  pro- 
gramming. Until  1956  he  was  TV  director  of 
Procter  and  Gamble.  Then  he  joined  William 
Morris  Agency  where  he  was  a member  of  the 
executive  board. 

An  eventful  year  for  Mel  and  Lu  McCalla, 
’48,  Kennedy  has  included  his  completion  of  his 
degree  and  shift  from  Columbia  to  teaching  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  their  settling  into  a home  in  Ithan 
(thirty  minutes  out  of  Philadelphia  along  the 
Main  Line),  and  Leslie’s  first  birthday.  “Estab- 
lishing our  first  real  home  — from  sanding  floors 
to  making  curtains  — has  fully  engaged  us 
both.  And  Mel  is  having  a good,  but  taxing, 
time  with  new  courses.” 

Dr.  Norman  H.  Moore  was  elected  a trustee 
of  Reed  College  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  Decem- 
ber. He  is  vice  president  of  the  Litton  In- 
dustries in  San  Carlos,  Calif.  Before  assuming 
that  position,  he  served  on  the  faculty  of  Stan- 
ford University  as  acting  associate  professor  of 
electrical  engineering,  1947-48.  He  was  a phy- 
sicist at  the  MIT  Radiation  Laboratory,  1943-47 
and  director  of  research  for  the  Dalmo  Victor 
Co.  In  1953  he  was  president  of  the  West 
Coast  Electronic  Manufacturers  Association  and 
is  currently  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Western  Electronics  Show  and  Convention.  He 
is  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Junior  Achievement  program.  Moore 
received  his  doctorate  in  physics  from  MIT  in 
1941. 

Mrs.  Clinton  P.  Ressing  (Georgianna  Quack- 
enbush)  has  moved  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1025 
Lockland  Road. 

1939  - REUNION  IN  JUNE 

From  the  Christmas  letter  of  the  Robert  Ran- 
del  Meijers  comes  the  following  familiar  cry : 
"As  the  children  get  bigger,  everyone  gets  in- 
volved in  more  and  more  activities  until  it  seems 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  with  all  that 
goes  on.”  Randy  entered  high  school  in  the  fall. 
Virginia  is  in  6th  grade  with  a round  of^  out- 
side activities.  Nancy  is  in  second  grade.  “Bob 
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is  Still  working  with  Dr.  Henderson  and  Ins 
t'eam  on  the  heart-lung  machine,  and  now,  alter 
two  years  of  development  and  experimenting, 
they  arc  successfully  operating  on  children  with 
congenital  heart  defects.  This  activity  leaves 
him  almost  no  time  for  anything  else.”  Hobbies 
are  old  clocks  and  music  boxes. 

Winifred  Hemingway  Thomforde  (Mrs. 
Philip  R.  Thomforde)  reports  a year  of  travel- 
ing. Last  May  they  flew  from  Teheran  to  Lon 
don.  Came  to  the  States  on  the  Queen  Mary 
and  spent  the  summer  visiting  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  also  attended  the  Friends’  Conference 
at  Cape  May  in  June.  The  returned  to  Teheran 
in  the  fall.  Charlie.  Anne,  and  David  are  now 
all  in  school.  Hugh  and  Susie  enjoy  playing  at 
home. 

1940 

The  De  Angelis  family  (Priscilla  “Pussy  ’ 
Grindle)  has  been  in  Bologna,  Italy,  since  Sep- 
tember. Manlio  De  Angelis  (Manny)  is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  regular  job  in  order  to 
serve  as  professor  of  public  administration  at 
the  University  of  Bologna  for  two  years.  They 
sailed  from  New  York  on  September  4,  land- 
ing at  Genoa  where  they  were  met  by  a lawyer 
cousin  from  Rome.  They  left  14-vear-old  Ricky 
at  Williston  Academy  in  Massachusetts  and 
expect  him  to  spend  the  summer  in  Italy  with 
them.  Nancy  12,  is  attending  St.  George’s,  an 
English  boarding  school  near  Montreux,  Swit- 
zerland. Paul.  10.  is  struggling  with  education 
in  a local  public  school,  and  has  a teacher  who 
speaks  some  English  and  is  helping  him  with 
private  tutoring.  Three-year-old  Anita  was 
lonely  with  no  contempories  to  play  with  and 
no  yard  to  play  in,  but  is  now  happy  attending 
a Montessori  nursery  school.  They  have  been 
impressed  with  the  medieval  aspects  of  the  city 
and  by  the  numerous  small  shops  they  must  visit 
in  order  to  purchase  a day’s  food.  They  have 
made  a trip  to  Rome  and  Milan,  visited  relatives 
in  a hilltown  in  Perugia,  where  Manny’s  mother 
and  father  were  born,  and  so  on.  We  wish  there 
were  room  for  more  of  the  details  from  the  De 
Angelis  Christmas  letter. 

Jack  Purves.  ’42,  and  Chris  Habegger  Purves 
have  a new  address:  223  High  Street,  Bluffton, 
Ohio.  Jack  is  admissions  counsellor  at  Bluff- 
ton  College.  Chris  was  teaching  one  choral 
class  at  the  college  and  expected  to  add  a 
music  education  class  the  second  semester.  She 
says  they  are  enjoying  a “house  to  ourselves 
for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  of  married  life.” 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Heistand  was  the  official 
representattive  of  Oberlin  College  at  the  inau- 
guration of  Jared  F.  Gerig  as  president  of 
Fort  Wayne  Bible  College  on  January  16,  1959. 

Robert  “Bob"  Kretchmar,  associate  professor 
of  physical  education,  his  wife,  Clare  (Western 
Reserve  University  and  Cleveland  School  of 
Art,  ’40)  and  their  three  sons,  Scott,  14,  Dick, 
10,  and  Ted,  6,  returned  to  the  Oberlin  campus 
after  Bob's  Fall  semester  sabbatical  study  in 
Berkeley,  California.  During  their  stay  in  Cali- 
fornia they  visited  with  many  Oberlin  friends. 
Says  Bob,  “We  spent  a pleasant  afternoon  with 
Dave  Anderegg,  ’40,  his  wife  (Joanne  Hay- 
craft,  ’39),  and  their  four  children,  David,  14, 
Sherrie,  13.  Freddie  10,  and  Robbie,  3.  Sherrie 
is  extremely  interested  in  attending  Oberlin 
College  when  she  finishes  high  school.  We  also 
spent  an  afternoon  with  John  Simmons,  ’40,  his 
wife,  and  two  daughters,  Alice,  7,  and  Bonnie, 
2.  John  has  spent  a number  of  years  in  the 
Philippines  since  his  graduation  from  Oberlin, 
serving  as  a representative  for  the  Lever  Bros. 
Co.  At  present  he  is  employed  in  San  Francisco 
with  an  import-export  company  and  makes  his 
home  in  Hayward.  California.  On  another 
occasion,  we  visited  with  Dr.  Shelby  Oliver,  ’35. 
and  his  wife  (Evelyn  L.  Gordinier,  ’34).  Dr. 
Oliver  is  a surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  General 
Hospital.  Alameda.  The  Oliver’s  oldest  child. 
David,  is  now  a freshman  at  Oberlin.  We  saw 
much  of  Ken  Boehmert,  ’52,  who  is  now  teaching 
government  at  Garfield  Junior  High  School  in 
Berkeley.  On  Christmas  day  we  had  dinner 
with  Dick  Hack,  ’3  7,  and  his  wife.  Nancy, 
their  oldest  daughter  is  now  a freshman  at 
Oberlin.  Among  those  we  saw  at  an  Alumni 
Meeting  in  Palo  Alto  were:  Willis  Yocom, 

’40,  and  his  wife  (Alice  Goodier.  ’41);  Helen 
Sutton.  ’39;  John  Richards.  '43;  Stan  Worden. 
’42,  and  his  wife  (Ellic  Baines,  ’41);  Mary 
Patten  Winters,  ’28;  A1  Morris,  ’52;  Stew  Jud- 
son.  ’52.  and  wife  (Barbara  Anne  Morgan,  ’53). 
On  one  of  my  school  visitations,  T met  Rich- 
ard Hacker.  ’48,  who  is  now  teaching  physical 
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ALL  STAR  OHIO  LEGISLATOR.  One  of  the  few  Republicans  elected  to  the 
Ohio  Senate  last  fall  in  Ohio’s  Democratic  landslide  is  Charles  A.  Mosher,  ’28, 
the  only  member  of  the  Senate  unanimously  named  to  Ohio’s  mythical  “All 
Star  Legislative  Team”  in  the  past  two  sessions.  This  is  his  fifth  term  in  the 
Ohio  Senate.  For  three  terms  chairman  of  the  Senate’s  standing  committee 
on  Education  and  Public  Health,  he  sponsored  bills  which  created  Ohio’s  new 
School  Foundation  Program  and  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and 
Corrections.  In  the  picture  above,  Mr.  Mosher,  his  wife,  the  former  Harriet 
Johnson,  ’27,  daughter,  Mary  Jane,  and  Tick  Tock,  view  a slide  projection  of 
their  son  Fritz,  ’54,  graduate  student  in  the  department  of  Social  Relations  at 
Harvard  University,  and  a member  of  the  Alumni  Board,  his  wife,  the  former 
Sue  Newcomb.  ’56,  and  new  grandson,  David  Adams,  born  November  28. 


education  and  coaching  track  at  Berkeley  High 
School.  Last  season  his  track  team  won  the  State 
title.  We  saw  Kooman  Boycheff,  ’38,  who  re- 
cently transferred  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia as  Director  of  Intramurals  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  where  he  has  held  a similar 
position  for  the  past  ten  years.  Through  Koo- 
man’s  efforts  we  were  able  to  obtain  tickets  to 
the  Rose  Bowl  game.  While  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  we  saw  Bob  Beers.  '41,  and  his  wife, 
(Evelyn  Gracev  .’43)  ; Bud  Hicks,  ’39,  and  wife 
(M.  Eleanor  Fields,  ’38)  ; Marjorie  Meermans 
Twiggs,  ’40;  Guy  Throner,  ’14.  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education  at  Oberlin ; Guy 
Throner,  Jr.,  ’43,  and  wife  (Jean  Holt.  ’41); 
Dick  Davis,  ’40,  and  his  wife  (Olive  Kenny. 
’40).” 

From  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Bess  Massing 
Weaver  (Mrs.  H.  A.)  reports,  “Our  three 
youngsters  are  thriving  in  this  climate  and  we 
have  one  Girl  Scout,  one  Cub  Scout,  and  one 
kindergartner  in  the  bunch.  My  husband  is 
still  on  a soil  and  water  research  assignment 
here.  Several  of  us  hope  to  organize  an  Ober- 
lin club  soon.” 

Stanley  F.  Scott  reports  that  his  first  wife 
died  after  several  semi-invalid  years.  During  the 
past  summer  he  has  married  a former  colleague 
in  a school  where  they  both  taught  physical 
education.  Evelyn  (his  wife)  is  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  Since 
both  their  houses  were  small  they  bought  an- 
other “for  our  two  boys  and  two  girls  and  two 
dogs.”  They  are  living  at  8219  Lankin  St., 
Downey,  Calif. 

Bob  and  Jean  Jones  (’36)  Tufts  are  feeling 
justifiably  proud  of  their  sixteen-year-old  daugh- 
ter Georgia  whose  book.  Catrina  and  the  Cats, 
was  published  in  February  by  Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shephard.  Inc.,  of  New  York.  Georgia  not 
only  wrote  the  book  but  did  all  the  illustrations. 
Georgia  and  her  younger  sister  Becca  like  ani- 
mals. “We  have  two  of  everything,”  she  says, 
“horses,  cats,  and  birds  — except  turtles.”  And 
Becca,  at  least,  “would  like  to  own  all  sorts  of 
aniamls.” 

Helen  Wallace  (Mrs.  Richard  II.  Licht) 


writes,  “After  ten  years  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  we 
have  moved  back  East,  near  where  we  came 
from.  The  children,  Judy  and  Bobby,  14. 
Frances,  11,  and  Arthur,  9.  have  adjusted  well 
to  their  new  life  — right  now  enjoying  the  sled- 
ding and  skating  they’re  never  known.  My 
husband  is  once  again  architecting  in  New 
York.  We’d  love  to  hear  from  any  Oberlinians 
near  by.”  Their  address  is  38  Grove  Ave., 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

1941 

J.  Gordon  Bennett  has  been  appointed  special 
assistant  to  E.  R.  Quesada,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  administrator.  “Bennett  is  perhaps  the 
most  knowledgeable  man  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment regarding  the  origin,  development,  and  im- 
plementation of  the  FAA.”  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  quotes  Mr.  Quesada  as  saying.  Ben- 
nett was  staff  director  of  a committee  which  in 
1955  surveyed  the  aviation  field  and  called  for 
Federal  action  to  coordinate  civil  and  military 
air  agencies.  He  served  as  special  assistant  to 
Edward  P.  Curtis,  the  President’s  former  assis- 
tant for  aviation  and.  since  1957,  has  been  Mr. 
Quesada’s  principal  assistant  through  the  organ- 
ization of  the  FAA.  Bennett  joined  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  in  194S  and  served 
as  flight  operations  inspector  in  Washington. 
Miami,  and  Paris,  France.  From  1953  to  1955 
lie  was  aviation  adviser  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Transportation. 

Rev.  Howard  F.  Boardman  is  resigning  from 
his  post  as  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Newton,  Iowa,  to  take  a major  staff 
post  in  the  Division  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  Congregational 
Christian  Churches.  He  will  have  special  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Department  of  Leadership  De- 
velopment and  Field  Services  and  will  assist  in 
planning  essential  leadership  material.  After 
getting  his  Oberlin  A.B.  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and  ordained 
in  1945.  He  lias  served  churches  in  Maine,  Ver- 
mont. New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Iowa.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Weekday  Religious  Ed- 
ucation Committee,  Maine  Council  of  Churches; 
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director  of  the  Pelham  Rural  Fellowship,  Massa- 
chusetts; community  chairman  of  the  National 
Christian  Teaching'  Mission,  Town.  He  and  his 
wife,  Jean  Sanderson,  have  three  daughters,  ages 
7 to  13  years.  They  moved,  about  Feb.  15.  to 
35  Oxford  Road,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Karl  Eickemeyer  is  now  Lt.  Col.  Eickemeycr 
in  the  Air  Force.  In  November  Sue  (Susanna 
Doyle  Eickemeyer)  accepted  a job  as  counsellor 
with  John  Roberts  Powers’  School,  after  much 
urging  by  daughter  Starr  who  wanted  to  take 
their  modeling  course — and  is  now  doing  that 
— and  from  son  Fritz  who  thought  she  might 
meet  some  cute  girls.  “My  work,”  she  says,  “is 
a pleasant  combination  of  dean  of  women,  house- 
mother, saleswoman,  and  fashion  model  — and  I 
love  every  minute  of  each  hectic  day!”  When 
school  started  in  September,  other  activities 
started,  too:  Girl  Scouts  for  the  fifth-grade  Mary 
Lou.  band  for  sophomore  Starr,  and  winter  track 
and  a driver’s  license  for  junior  Fritz. 

Fred  Klug  is  vice-president  of  Bradley  and 
Vrooman  Co.,  Chicago  manufacturers  of  indus- 
trial coatings. 

From  Dr  John  G.  McConahy  comes  the  fol- 
lowing: “Our  placid,  hum-drum  (?)  life  con- 

tinues as  usual.  Three  girls,  a boy,  Betty,  myself, 
Nika  our  poodle,  Kelly  our  Weimaraner.  Perkio- 
men  our  parakeet,  and  last.  Stonewall,  our  eight- 
weeks  old  pig.  We  expect  to  start  building  in 
about  three  months,  right  on  the  golf  course,  so 
perhaps  we’ll  have  a little  action  then!”  All  this 
at  206  McCarty  Lane,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Edward  L.  Maynard  and  Marjorie  Fairchild 
Schultz  were  married  on  January  3 in  New 
Providence.  N.  J.  Marjorie  attended  Adelphi 
College  and  was  graduated  from  Penn  State.  A 
naval  officer  during  World  War  II,  Maynard  is 
general  manager  in  the  Far  East  for  Plot  her 
Trading  and  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.  Hong  Kong. 

Robert  Milton  recently  transferred  from  Tona- 
wanda  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.  suburb)  Laboratories  to 
the  New  York  offices  as  assistant  manager  of 
new  products,  Linde  Co.,  division  of  Union  Car- 
bide Corp.  He  has  settled  in  White  Plains. 

Ted  Page  and  Mary  Kinsman  Page,  ’46, 
adopted  a son  in  October,  when  he  was  four 
months  old  and  named  him  Steven  Sandford. 
“He  is  a wonderful,  good-natured  baby.  Sister 
Alice,  age  2J4,  enjoys  having  a baby  brother.” 
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Warren  Brett,  s^ace  salesman  for  LOOK 
Magazine  in  New  York  City,  lists  his  “posses- 
sions” as  follows:  “1  wife,  1 house,  4 children 
(2  girls,  2 boys),  2 dogs  (1  collie.  1 dachshund), 
1 canary,  and  100,000  tropical  fish!” 

Jane  Caldwell  Smith,  wife  of  Alan  Smith,  ’43, 
writes,  “We  are  at  home  once  more  after  three 
wonderful  years  in  Germany.  This  past  year  we 
tried  to  do  as  much  sightseeing  as  possible  be- 
fore our  return.  During  the  Easter  vacation  we 
drove  south  through  France  and  along  the  Riv- 
iera to  Monaco.  Saw  some  fine  Roman  ruins  at 
Orange  and  the  palace  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon. 
On  various  long  week  ends  we  revisited  Paris, 
toured  the  chateau  country  of  the  Loire,  saw 
Brussels  and  the  Fair,  and  went  to  the  German 
cities  we  had  not  already  seen.  In  July  we  re- 
turned to  the  States.  By  September  we  were 
back  in  our  old  home  (1918  Hillside  Dr.,  Falls 
Church,  Va.)  and  settled  into  a normal  routine 
again.  Craig  is  a busy  third  grader  and  active 
in  Cub  Scouts.  Conrad  enjoys  his  new  kinder- 
garten and  speaks  English  very  well.  Anne  is  a 
mischievous  two-year-old.” 

Distressed  with  the  poor  quality  of  the  music 
played  over  Erie  radio  stations  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Onisko  (Dorothy  Merschrod)  started  a move- 
ment which  turned  into  a Music  Improvement 
Committee  aimed  at  doing  something  to  remedy 
the  situation.  At  the  last  hearing  the  Commit- 
tee was  receiving  enthusiastic  reports  from  the 
College  Women’s  Club,  the  Women’s  Club,  the 
Eric  Civic  Music  Association,  Erie  Philharmonic 
and  numerous  other  organizations,  all  of  whom 
sent  representatives  to  the  Committee  to  discuss 
further  action.  The  aim  of  the  group  is  to  have 
radio  stations  play  either  classical  or  semi- 
classical  selections  in  two  out  of  five  records. 

Jacob  (“Jake”)  Gruber  of  the  anthropology 
department  of  Temple  University  is  on  sabbatical 
this  semester.  He  and  his  wife  (Shirley  Mosko- 
witz,  m)  and  the  three  children  sailed  for  Eng- 
land on  January  29,  to  be  gone  for  six  months. 

Mrs.  Kedwick  Martin  (Elizabeth  Harter)  of 
West  Monroe,  La.,  is  a cellist  in  the  Twin  Cities 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  was  principal  cellist 


in  the  opening  concert  of  the  season  there  in  No- 
vember. A newspaper  story  about  her  said, 
“Elizabeth  Martin  cannot  remember  not  playing, 
for  when  she  was  four  years  old  her  sister’s  vio- 
lin teacher  made  a ‘cello’  for  her  by  fitting  an 
end  pin  into  a viola.”  After  listing  the  various 
orchestras  in  which  she  has  played  and  the  noted 
conductors  under  whom  she  has  performed  (in- 
cluding Stokowski,  Leinsdorf,  and  Kousevitsky, 
among  others),  the  reporter  adds,  “She  is  by  no 
means  a ‘long-hair’  musician.  At  one  time  she 
was  the  women’s  ping-pong  champion  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  she  shares  her  husband’s  hobby 
of  flying  and  has  taken  formal  flying  lessons.” 

Gilbert  Kilpack,  tin.  is  serving  as  visiting  lec- 
turer in  religion  and  philosophy  at  Wilmington 
College,  Ohio,  during  this  semester.  He  went 
there  toward  the  end  of  the  first  semester  to  take 
over  the  work  of  the  regular  teacher,  who  is  ill. 
Kilpack  got  his  A.M.  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  in  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  He 
has  studied  also  at  Pendle  Hill  in  the  history  of 
church  literature.  For  five  years  he  was  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Friends  Meeting  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  For  the  past  four  years  he  has  been 
director  of  studies  at  Pendle  Hill,  graduate  study 
center  for  religious  and  social  studies  located  at 
Wallingford,  Pa.  Kilpack  has  written  a number 
of  books,  including  Ninth  Hour  and  Our  Hearts 
are  Restless. 

Mrs.  Fred  A.  Wilson  (Betty  Lou  Moore) 


wrote  us  in  December,  "Fred  and  I bought  a 
new  house  and  one  acre  of  land  in  September, 
i ns  will  accommodate  the  little  Wilsons  — 
Claudia,  4/2,  Marina,  2J4,  and  Mark,  six  months 
— for  a long  time,  we  hope!  I play  for  an  oc- 
casional  church  service  and  confine  my  teaching 
to  one  student  for  the  present.”  K 
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From  Helen  Lindquist  Bonny  comes  word  that 
in  October,  in  connection  with  the  Golden  Anni- 
versary of  Oscar’s  (tm)  church,  friends  com- 
piled a booklet  under  the  title  He  is  Our  Min- 
ister, giving  an  interpretation  of  Oscar’s  life  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  his  parishioners.  The 
fust  edition  lias  long  since  been  exhausted 
Bonny  is  pastor  of  The  Rosdale  Congregational 
Church  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Professor  Vladimir  Dupre,  of  the  Hanover, 
Ind.,  College  faculty,  received  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  the  division  of  social  sciences,  University  of 
Chicago.  The  title  of  his  thesis  is  “The  social 
assimilation  of  adolescents  into  the  adult  work 
society  : A study  of  certain  factors  contributing 
to  occupational  choice  and  initial  adult  status.” 

The  Rev.  George  A.  Johnson,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
since  1956,  conducted  a midwinter  course  in  the 
Ashtabula  School  of  Religion  on  "Jesus  and  His 
Teachings.”  The  course  ran  from  January  5 


Don  Pease,  Oberliil  News-Tribune 


WINS  TOP  AWARDS.  Bradford  H.  Williams,  ’51,  co-editor  and  business  man- 
ager of  the  Oberlin  News-Tribune,  has  a right  to  be  proud  of  the  showing  of 
his  paper  at  the  Annual  Osman  C.  Hooper  Weekly  Newspaper  Show  in  Co- 
lumbus this  February.  In  a state-wide  competition  with  Ohio  weeklies  pub- 
lished in  cities  of  5,000  or  more,  the  News-Tribune  won  the  following  awards: 
First  for  over-all  general  excellence;  first  for  sport  news;  first  for  makeup; 
third  for  news  coverage;  third  for  advertising;  honorable  mention  for  women's 
news.  In  addition,  in  competition  with  all  Ohio  weeklies,  regardless  of  size, 
the  paper  won  first  for  original  columns  (“Voice  from  the  Cellar"  by  publisher 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  ’28,  was  judged  best  in  Ohio);  second  for  local  features; 
third  for  local  art;  and  third  for  community  service.  Brad  came  to  the  News- 
Tribune  in  December,  1953,  as  assistant  editor,  and  became  editor  and  business 
manager  in  May,  1954.  A fifth  generation  Oberlinian,  he  is  the  son  of  Law- 
rence F.  Williams,  ’26,  the  grandson  of  Beatty  Williams,  '99,  honorary  trustee 
of  the  College.  His  great-great-grandfather  was  Charles  Grandison  Fairchild, 
’66,  Financial  Secretary  of  the  College  1882-93.  His  wife  is  the  former  Ann 
Slrodtbeck,  a graduate  of  Stephens  College.  They  have  a son,  Jeffery,  age  9. 
Co-editor  with  Brad  and  sharer  in  the  honors  awarded  to  the  paper  is  Don  J. 
Pease,  of  Toledo,  who  joined  the  staff  in  June,  1957. 
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through  February  9 and  was  sponsored  by  the 
Ashtabula  Council  of  Churches.  George  got  his 
divinity  degree  from  Colgate- Rochester  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  held 
pastorates  in  Palos  Park,  111.,  and  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
before  going  to  Ashtabula.  He  is  now  president 
of  the  Ashtabula  Ministerial  Association,  chair- 
man of  advancement  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  of  the  Northeast  District,  and  perma- 
nent clerk  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ohio. 

Don  Smith  with  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Tucker, 
’44,  and  their  three-year-old  daughter  Leslie, 
spent  seven  weeks  in  Brussels  last  summer.  Don 
conducted  some  of  the  performances  of  Carousel 
at  the  World’s  Fair.  Afterwards  they  traveled 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France, 
and  England.  This  winter  Don  has  worked  for 
an  industrial  show,  a Broadway  musical,  and 
Steve  Allen,  and  was  expecting  to  be  with  the 
City  Center  Opera  Company  in  its  spring  season 
of  American  operas. 

Marie  Frojen  Winterhaler  (Mrs.  Emile  R.) 
reports  as  follows,  “Since  my  husband  retired 
from  the  Navy  in  1957,  we  have  been  touring 
and  exploring  the  scenic  areas  of  the  U.  S.  in 
our  22-foot  travel  trailer.  The  winters  are  spent 
skiing-- this  year  at  Alta.  Utah.  Another  sum- 
mer of  traveling  and  perhaps  we  will  be  ready  to 
settle  and  take  up  teaching.  My  interests  lie  in 
music  and  fashion  designing,  and  my  husband’s 
in  mathematics.” 

lOAA  _ REUNION  IN  JUNE 

Mildred  (“Midge”)  Oakley  (Mrs.  Douglas 
Bowman)  says  “The  main  activity  of  the  Bow- 
man’s has  been  the  remodeling  of  our  Dairy  Bar 
(three  blocks  North  from  the  red  light  on  Rt.  17, 
Windsor,  N.  Y.),  but  if  you  hadn’t  seen  the 
building  before  it  wouldn’t  look  different  to  you. 
It  is  a very  good-looking  store,  though,  with  a 
front  of  windows,  knotty  pine  paneling,  and  a 
para-grid  ceiling.”  Midge  does  the  book  work 
for  the  store,  sings  in  Binghamton  Choral  So- 
ciety, directs  Junior  and  Senior  Choirs  at  church, 
and  gets  involved  with  local  organizations. 

“Am  now  community  development  advisor  for 
ICA,”  writes  Howard  K.  Kaufman,  “assigned 
to  Korea.  Feel  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  com- 
bat the  threat  of  Communism.  I enjoy  my  work 
inasmuch  as  I am  always  in  the  field  and  always 
working  with  people.  I think  of  Oberlin  quite 
often  and  wish  (to  know)  the  present  location  of 
the  classes  of  ’44-’48.  I have  lost  contact  with 
so  many  friends.”  Howard’s  address  is 
OEC/UNC  CAO  A.P.O.  301.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

During  their  travels  in  Europe  last  summer 
Vivian  Lanfear  Bernard  and  her  husband,  David 
Bernard,  visited  the  home  of  John  Frederick 
Oberlin  in  Waldersbach.  They  traveled  in  a 
Citroen  2 CV  which  they  rented  in  Paris,  and 
which  they  found  “fascinating.”  Vivian  said, 
“It’s  sort  of  like  sitting  ‘among  the  motor.’ 
Whenever  any  function  was  added,  you’d  see 
another  part  start  to  move.  When  we  turned 
on  the  windshield  wipers  a large  flat  cylinder  — 
all  exposed  right  in  front  of  us  — started  to  re- 
volve slowly,  like  an  old  music  box  record.” 
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Jack  Heinrich,  t,m,  and  wife  Bobbie  (Barbara 
Corson)  are  back  in  Southern  Rhodesia  with 
their  children  after  a furlough  in  the  United 
States.  They  write,  “David  and  his  mother  are 
both  well-adjusted,  finally,  to  the  job  of  school- 
ing-by-correspondence.  Geoffrey  has  become  a 
liberated  spirit  since  he  learned  to  ride  his  bike 
and  he  now  rides  all  over  the  station  with  his 
special  buddy,  and  even  down  to  the  local  store 
a mile  away.  He  will  be  starting  correspondence 
school  in  January,  with  Mama  as  his  tutor.  Heidi 
is  growing  fast  and  is  a great  joy.  She  chatters 
from  morning  to  night  and  is  now  getting  back 
her  color  and  vim  after  suffering  two  bouts  of 
malaria  in  October.” 

1 win  sons,  Gregory  and  Geoffrcv,  were  born 
on  October  18,  1958,  to  Muriel  K.  Lotfield  Claf- 
lin  (Mrs.  Harry  C.). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Meinke  (she  was  Mar- 
ilyn Hayward,  m,  ’47)  and  their  two  children, 
Sue  and  Dave,  moved  into  their  new  home  in 
July,  at  2670  Appleway,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  At 
Christmas  time  Marilyn  wrote,  “We’ve  been  busy 
moving  in,  etc.,  since  Julyl” 

Bob  Miller  is  a supervisory  physicist  at  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  and  teaches  a night 
course  at  Montgomery  Junior  College.  Lois 
Larsen  (’48)  Miller  was  called  for  a month  of 
substitute  teaching  in  the  local  kindergarten.  In 


October  the  NOL  Glee  Club  under  Bob’s  direc- 
tion produced  the  baseball  opera.  The  Mighty 
Casey,  by  William  Sehuman,  with  a 45-voice 
chorus  and  a 3 5 -piece  orchestra.  The  children 
are  Janet,  6,  and  Clark,  4. 

For  information  about  Don  Peckham  and  his 
wife,  Betty  Doolittle  Peckham,  ’49,  see  Class  of 
1918  news. 

Rev.  William  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  won  first  place  in  a 
national  hymn-writing  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Hymn  Society  of  America  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  International  Affairs  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  The  hymn,  O 
God  of  Every  Nation,  is  set  to  a tune  by  Mel- 
chior Tescliner,  early  17th  century  German  Com- 
poser. In  their  hymns,  the  authors  were  asked  to 
express  “the  aspirations  ofthose  seeking  a new 
spirit  among  the  nations  and  a peace  founded  on 
freedom,  justice,  and  good  will.”  Reid’s  hymn 
was  sung  by  the  600  delegates  at  the  opening 
session  of  last  November’s  interdenominational 
Fifth  World  Order  Study  Conference  at  Cleve- 
land. Reid  is  the  author  of  several  published 
hymns.  One  of  them,  O God  of  Hill  and  Moun- 
tain, was  selected  as  one  of  Fourteen  New  Rural 
Hymns  in  a national  contest  in  1955.  Reid’s 
wife  is  Margaret  Latsha. 

Jean  Schneck  (professional  name,  Jean  San- 
ders), was  co-star  in  a production  of  The  King 
and  I in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Jean  is  a mezzo- 
soprano  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Com- 
pany and  soloist  for  St.  Bartholomew’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York.  She  has  been  heard  in 
20  different  oratorios,  the  theater,  concerts,  tele- 
vision, opera,  and  in  numerous  other  appearances 
in  many  cities. 

Frances  Walker  presented  a piano  recital  at 
Barber-Scotia  college  in  December. 

Norman  H.  Weinstein,  lawyer,  is  studying 
’cello  professionally  with  a member  of  the  Cleve- 
land Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  invited  to 
assist  the  Savannah,  Georgia,  Symphony  Society 
as  second  ’cellist  during  three  opening  concerts 
of  the  1958-59  Season.  Norman  adds,  “My  law 
offices  continue  at  700  Marshall  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 
and  221  Barnard,  Savannah,  Georgia.” 
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Joanne  Dittes  was  born  on  November  12,  1958, 
daughter  of  Frances  Skinner  Dittes  and  James 
E.  Dittes,  ’49.  Jim  is  teaching  at  Yale,  having 
a joint  appointment  in  the  Divinity  School  and 
the  psychology  department. 

Dorothy  Higinbotham  Osgood  (Mrs.  Theodore 
Kent  Osgood)  reports  her  baby  daughter  An- 
drea “lots  of  fun.”  Her  husband  is  in  the  U.S. 
State  Department. 

Jane  Howard  was  graduated  from  Radford 
College,  with  S.B.  in  Education.  Recently  she 
has  been  working  toward  the  doctorate  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia.  She  has  completed  all 
the  class  work  for  the  Ph.D.  (clinical  psychol- 
ogy) and  is  presently  serving  as  an  intern,  prac- 
ticing clinical  psychology,  at  Worcester  State 
Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass.  She  has  recentl}' 
married  Dr.  Bernard  Kaplan,  associate  professor 
of  psychology  at  Clark  University.  She  plans 
to  complete  her  internship  at  Worcester  and  fin- 
ish the  research  for  her  dissertation  next  year, 
with  a view  to  graduating  in  June  1961,  if  all 
goes  well. 

Adventures  with  Children,  written  by  Arthur 
Swan  in  collaboration  with  the  head  mistress  of 
Riverside  Church  Nursery  School,  New  York 
City  is  to  come  out  this  month,  published  by 
Crowell  and  Company. 

Bronx  Light,  a painting  by  Bernard  Weiner 
was  purchased  in  July  from  the  23rd  Annual 
Midyear  Show  of  the  Butler  Institute  of  Ameri- 
can Art  in  \ oungstown,  Ohio,  for  that  museum’s 
permanent  collection. 
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Mrs.  Percy  Hubbard  (Nancy  Jones)  reports, 
“\V c re  in  the  process  of  relocating.  Perce  sold 
his  car  business  and  we're  living  temporarily  in 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  We  feel  that  a larger  com- 
munity, where  you  aren't  snow  bound  every 
few  days  in  the  winter,  would  make  life  a bit 
more  pleasant,  although  Chautauqua  Lake  with 
its  wonderful  opportunities  in  recreation  and 
education  will  always  be  our  homecoming  spot  in 
the  summer.” 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson  (Marjorie  McClure  Wil- 
son) writes.  “Latest  addition,  Susan  Ellen, 
born  Aug.  9.  1958,  evens  up  family  at  3-3.  Don, 
Jr.,  10,  Larry,  8,  Marilyn,  6,  Steven,  4,  and 
Shirley,  18  months.  Summer  was  spent  work- 


ing our  half-acre  vegetable  ‘patch’  and  fall  saw 
us  remodeling  our  six-room  bungalow  (originally 
a one-room  school  house)  by  converting  attic  to 
15’  x 31’  dormitory.  Don  (O.S.U.,  ’48)  teaches 
industrial  arts  at  Scipio-Republic  High  School 
and  is  working  summers  at  Bowling  Green  State 
University  for  his  masters.”  The  Wilsons  live 
in  Sycamore,  Ohio. 

Last  fall  Dr.  Hugh  F.  McCorkle  became  assist- 
ant director  of  the  pathology  department  of  Fair- 
view  Park  Hospital  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
has  been  serving  as  senior  pathology  instructor 
at  the  Western  Reserve  Medical  School  since 
1952. 

Kent  and  “Mickey”  Webb  Martling,  with 
Billy  and  Phyllis,  moved  into  their  new  home  a 
few  days  before  Christmas.  Their  address  is 
9 Iloitt  Drive,  Durham,  N.  FI.  They  drew  the 
plans  for  the  house  themselves.  Mickey  was  co- 
chairman  for  her  church  of  the  Children's  Bazaar 
in  Durham  last  year.  It’s  a big  affair,  lots  of 
work,  but  interesting,  she  says,  especially  as 
this  year  it  was  a combined  effort  of  the  local 
Catholic.  Episcopal,  and  community  churches  for 
the  first  time. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Taylor,  m,  of  the  philosophy 
department  of  Brown  University  was  advanced 
at  mid-year  from  associate  professor  to  professor 
of  philosophy.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Brown  faculty  since  1949.  He  has  published 
documents  on  the  problems  of  time  and  free  will 
and  written  a book  on  an  inquiry  into  problems 
of  the  self  that  will  be  published  soon.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  his  Ph.D.  at  Brown. 

Jessie  Turk,  m,  is  associate  professor  of  geog- 
raphy at  Trenton  State  College  in  New  Jersey. 
Jean  Bishop  (’48)  Fland  is  assistant  registrar 
there. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Chester  Roberts  (Lydia  Be- 
vilacqua)  live  in  Willoughbly  in  the  winter 
while  he  plays  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
From  June  1 to  the  middle  or  end  of  September 
they  divide  their  time  between  her  parents’ 
home  in  West  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  Chautau- 
qua. N.  Y.,  where  Chester  plays  with  the  Chau- 
tauqua Symphony  Orchestra  during  its  summer 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Bull  (Elizabeth  Carr) 
of  Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  have  a second 
sen.  Nathaniel  Easton,  born  December  18  in 
East  Patchogue.  N.  Y.  Their  other  children 
are  Kathryn,  4.  and  Jonathan.  3. 

The  George  Balls  (Nancy  Cronon),  still  at 
Hamline  in  St.  Paul,  report  Alan  loving  the  first 
grade,  Sally  happy  in  kindergarten,  while  Larry, 
a little  past  two,  and  Eric  at  a year,  keep  life 
full  of  the  unexpected  as  well  as  joyful. 

William  P.  Davis.  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of 
physics  at  Dartmouth  College,  has  received  a 
grant  of  $14,000  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  studies  in  the  field  of  gaseous 
electronics.  Bill  received  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  was  an  instructor 
there  before  joining  the  Darmouth  faculty  in 
1955.  His  research  will  be  concerned  with  “light 
and  current  oscillations  in  direct  current  glow 
discharge.”  according  to  a newspaper  announce- 
ment of  his  award. 

For  information  about  Bob  Doolittle  see  Class 
of  1918. 

Durand  Dudley  and  his  wife,  the  former  Doro- 
thy Woolworth,  announce  the  birth  of  their 
second  lit  lie  girl.  Deborah  Anne,  on  February 
12,  1959.  Their  oldest  little  girl,  Jane  Elizabeth, 
was  born  August  12,  1957.  Durand  assumed 
management  of  his  father’s  insurance  agency  in 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  last  September. 

Carolyn  S.  Robrock  was  married  to  Robert 
E.  Welling  on  December  1.  1958.  The  couple 
is  living  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  apartment  102,  409 
12th  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  FI.  Buekers,  Jr.  (Nancy 
Schmidt)  attended  her  tenth  reunion  in  Oberlin 
in  June  and  later  had  a wonderful  vacation  in 
northern  Michigan  — “a  beach  house,  separate 
farm  house,  76  rolling  somewhat  wooded  acres, 
and  1600  feet  of  lake  frontage  add  up  to  an 
ideal  vacation  spot.”  says  Jane.  Her  husband 
this  year  is  teaching  science.  “His  main  re- 
sponsibility is  to  sec  that  135  seventh  graders 
per  semester  learn  enough  to  survive  home 
chemistry  experiments  and  supplement  natural 
curiosity  with  a few  facts.  Nan  herself  is  an- 
ticipating graduate  study  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  a remedial  reading  tutor. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Taub  announce  the 
birth  of  Samuel  David  on  Nov.  21,  1958. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Varley  (Betty  Vail. 
’47)  moved  into  their  new  home  during  the 
holidays.  Marie  Rogers  Vail,  ’16,  took  care  of 
Pamela  Ann  Varley.  her  granddaughter,  while 
the  moving  was  done. 

1949  - REUNION  IN  JUNE 

Alan  and  Fran  (Kraft)  Bobbe  moved  into  a 
new  home  in  May,  at  320  Park  Drive,  Moores* 
town.  N.  J.  In  November  they  had  an  Oberlin 
reunion  at  their  house.  Present  were  Don  and 
Ruth  Bair,  Dean  and  Eleanor  Bair.  Ray  and 
Pru  Bair,  Bob  and  Ginny  MacKay,  Nancy 
Lou  Burnett,  and  Norm  and  Dottie  Dyck. 

Elise  Elkins  was  married  to  John  Curtiss 
Lessing,  graduate  student  in  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  on  December  20,  1958 
in  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Elise  will  continue  her  work  as  a clinical 
psychologist  at  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search. They  are  living  at  1404  E.  57th  St., 
Chicago  37.  until  summer,  when  they  hope  to 
find  a larger  apartment.  Elsie  says  they  “wel- 
come visits  from  fellow  Oberlinians.” 

On  January  1 Robert  Oppenheimer  became  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Chamberlain. 
D'Amanda,  Bauman  & Brundage,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Bob  did  his  law  study  at  Harvard  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1952.  After  that  he 
served  for  two  years  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Adjutant  General  Corps.  The  firm 
he  has  joined  was  founded  in  1879. 

Mrs.  H.  Emory  Peddicord  (Joanne  Street) 
reports  from  Odessa,  Texas,  that  they  built  and 
moved  into  a new  house  last  year.  Their  three 
children  are  Charlotte,  going  on  six,  Martha, 
2 1/2,  and  Howie,  one.  Her  husband  is  accountant 
for  the  local  hospital  in  Odessa. 

1950 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  PI.  E.  Evans  (Mary  Alice  Diet- 
rich,  m,)  announce  the  birth  of  Timothy  Henry 
on  December  8.  They  were  planning  to  spend 
the  spring  and  summer  on  sabbatical  leave, 
studying  the  wasp  fauna  of  Mexico.  They  were 
taking  the  children  with  them,  “so  we  expect 
this  will  be  quite  an  experience.”  In  addition 
to  Timothy,  the  children  are  Barbara  and  Doro- 
thy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  P.  Dyck  (Dorothy 
Hostetler,  ’51)  announce  the  birth  of  Norman 
Paul,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  27.  Norman  left  the  du 
Pont  Company  in  January  for  a job  in  the  De- 
velopment Department  of  the  Curon  Division  of 
Curtis- Wright  Corp.  The  lab  is  located  in 
Quehanna,  Pa.,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  find 
housing  they  will  move  to  Clearfield,  Pa.  The 
Curon  Division  makes  wall  tile,  rug  underlay, 
auto  headliners,  mattresses,  auto  seat  cushions, 
interliners  for  hunters’  jackets  and  underwear 
— all  from  synthetic  foams.  Norman’s  job  is 
to  organize  the  quality  and  analytical  lab. 

From  W.  Keith  Kavenagh  comes  this  mess- 
age: “Finally  got  all  the  way  around  the  world. 
Picked  up  a wife  and  produced  three  daughters 
along  the  way  — Renne,  Pamela,  and  Claudia. 
It  took  over  five  years  of  living  in  Hawaii,  Yap, 
W.C.I.,  Japan,  Mid-East,  and  Europe  to  do 
it,  but  it  was  all  well  worth  it.  Now  I’m  teach- 
ing in  Sayville,  Long  Island,  and  studying  for 
my  Ph.D.  in  history  at  Columbia  University.” 

Since  they  moved  to  their  new  home  in  Gar- 
den City,  N.  Y.,  John  and  Ingrid  Metcalf  have 
painted  the  house  (a  major  project,  since  they 
changed  from  dark  green  to  white),  set  out  100 
privet  hedge  bushes,  put  up  a long,  stockade- 
type  fence  across  the  back,  made  the  beginnings 
of  a rock  garden,  established  some  flower  beds, 
planted  an  oak  tree,  a silver  maple,  and  a birch 
that  they  dug  up  in  the  woods,  and  even  raised 
a few  tomatoes.  Susan,  their  oldest  child,  start- 
ed kindergarten  in  the  fall,  and  all  three  young- 
sters are  attending  Sunday  School.  Ingrid  and 
John  are  attending  PTA  “in  order  to  get  posted 
on  progressive  education.”  John’s  work  at  the 
bank  has  included  a booklet  on  Japan,  an  analy- 
sis of  Middle  Eastern  trade,  a story  on  Hong 
Kong,  a study  on  what’s  wrong  with  the  Philip- 
pine economy,  and  an  article  on  Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Naylor  (Mary  Kay 
Schlichting)  announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
child,  Wendy  Kristine,  on  October  20,  1958. 
Bob  received  his  Ph.D.  in  history  from  Tulane 
last  June  and  is  now  assistant  professor  at  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.  Mary 


125  ANNIVERSARY 
RECORDINGS 

An  unusual  record  of  high- 
lights of  the  125th  Anniversary 
Convocation  is  available,  made 
up  of  excerpts  from  the  speeches, 
the  music,  and  the  honorary  de- 
gree presentations,  with  ex- 
planatory commentary.  You  can 
hear  President  Stevenson,  Dr. 
Henry  Heald,  Dr.  John  Gardner, 
Dr.  Frank  Abrams,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Howard  Thurman  recorded 
at  the  time  of  their  addresses. 
Musical  selections  are  provided 
by  the  Oberlin  Choir,  Oberlin 
Orchestra,  and  Conservatory  fac- 
ulty organists. 

Send  $3-98  (in  Ohio  add  3% 
sales  tax)  to  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, Wilder  Hall,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Records  of  complete  indi- 
vidual speeches,  musical  selec- 
tions, etc.,  are  also  available. 
Prices  on  request. 


Kay  is  still  active  with  the  violin  and  finds 
time  for  private  teaching,  she  says. 

Roberta  G.  Selleck  is  finishing  up  a Ph.D. 
thesis  in  government  at  Radcliffe  and  doing  half- 
time teaching  at  Harvard  College,  department 
of  government.  “And  that  doesn’t  leave  much 
time  over!”  she  says. 

Eugene  Smith  has  begun  work  on  a doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Washington  where  he  has  a 
position  as  half-time  research  associate.  Gene 
wrote  at  Christmas  time,  “Unfortunately,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  move  the  family  to  Seattle 
as  yet;  the  Longview  has  not  been  sold.” 

Bradford  Thompson,  m,  is  acting  chairman  of 
the  chemistry  department  at  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus College,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  while  the  chair- 
man is  abroad  doing  research  and  study.  The 
department  increased  to  four  members  last  fall 
and  Brad’s  teaching  schedule  includes  an  ex- 
perimental course  to  enable  students  with  ex- 
cellent background  in  mathematics  and  physics 
to  do  a year’s  work  in  general  chemistry  in  one 
semester. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Waldmann  (Dr.  Kath- 
erine Spreng)  announce  the  birth  of  a little  boy, 
Richard  Allen,  on  January  20,  1959.  “For  the 
time  being,”  says  Kathy,  “I’m  a fulltime  wife, 
mother,  homemaker,  and  not  engaged  in  any 
professional  activities.”  Kathy  is  a member 
of  the  Alumni  Board. 

Bradford  B.  Warner  (“Brad”)  is  production 
manager  of  KVIE,  central  California’s  new  edu- 
cational television  station  which  went  on  the 
air  January  5.  Brad  handles  production,  di- 
rection and  coordination  of  programs  on  KVIE 
which  broadcasts  on  Channel  6.  It  will  supply 
informational  and  educational  programs  on  a 
non-commercial  format.  The  station  is  spon- 
sored by  Central  California  Educational  Tele- 
vision, a nonprofit  corporation.  Financial  sup- 
port comes  from  various  foundations,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  industry  will  underwrite  part  of  the 
station's  costs.  Support  will  also  be  sought 
from  individual  subscriptions  from  viewers. 
Classroom  service  to  central  California  schools  is 
planned.  Brad  and  his  family  are  moving  from 
Menlo  Park,  where  they  have  lived  for  three 
years,  to  Sacramento,  where  KVIE  is  located. 
The  family  are  “M.B.”  Yeetid,  ’47,  and  three 
children,  aged  six  to  two. 

1951 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  (Doris  Angell)  Donald  B.  Rae 
arc  living  in  Brockton  where  Don  opened  his 
office  for  oral  surgery  last  August.  They  came 
home  from  Munich,  Germany,  in  July.  Don 
then  started  his  year  of  training  for  the  Oral 


Surgery  Board  at  Tufts  College,  and  “practices 
and  studies  all  the  time.” 

The  Joe  Elders  (Jo  Finley  Elder),  after  two 
years  of  life  in  tents  in  a village  in  India,  are 
now  living  ,11  a “huge,  150-year-old  house  with 
a large  yard  and  near  the  school.  Slionti  goes 
to  a modern  school  by  bus  and  is  in  second 
grade.  John  asks,  'Couldn’t  we  live  in  tents  in- 
side a house?’  ’’  Joe  is  finishing  his  thesis  and 
looks  forward  to  time  to  concentrate  on  a book 
that  will  be  a more  complete  version  of  his 
thesis.  He  hopes  to  begin  teaching  somewhere 
next  fall.  Jo  directs  the  Annisquam  Village 
church  choir  and  has  a “small  but  faithful 
group.”  They  are  living  at  6 Arlington  St., 
Gloucester,  Mass.  Joe’s  Ford  grant  was  ex- 
tended for  the  completion  of  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation on  industrialization  in  Hindu  society. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Emery  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  Ross  David,  on  December  23, 
1958.  Bob  and  his  wife  spent  four  months  in 
Mexico  City  (May-August  1958)  while  he  par- 
ticipated at  the  Center  for  Latin  American 
Monetary  Studies  (CEMLA)  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Having  finished  two  years  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  France,  William  E.  Landis,  D.D.S., 
is  now  practicing  in  San  Francisco. 

Darrell  Linder,  t,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  vice  president  of  Duff  Truck  Line,  Inc., 
Lima,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  industrial  and  public 
relations.  lie  has  been  active  in  programs  for 
management  development  and  as  a consultant  in 
industrial  relations  to  several  industries  of  the 
Midwest.  He  is  widely  known  as  a speaker  in 
the  field  of  human  relations.  lie  served  as 
church  administrator  and  student  counselor  on 
the  Findlay  College  campus  for  twelve  years, 
and  has  wide  interests  with  the  YMCA,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  others. 

Duncan  Love  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  with 
the  Johns  Hopkins  research  bureau.  Robert 
Love,  ’50,  is  in  Cleveland,  still  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  Steel  Magazine,  published  by  the  Pen- 
ton  Publishing  Co. 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Fenner  (Mary  Ellen  Nord- 
gren)  writes,  “We  have  had  our  first  baby,  a 
boy,  born  Oct.  17,  1958,  name  Andrew  Carl. 
My  husband  is  a funeral  director,  and  his  spare- 
time hobby  is  wood  carving  — mainly  birds. 
The  carving  he  does  is  really  beautiful.  Until  the 
baby  came,  I was  active  teaching  Sunday 
school,  piano  lessons,  and  playing  flute  in  the 
Little  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra.  We  bought 
an  old  eight-room  house  two  years  ago.” 

“Perhaps  due  to  our  proximity  to  Park 
Forest,  Illinois,”  writes  Arthur  Tenney,  “Nancy 
and  I have  the  ‘Organization  Man’  look  — sta- 
tion wagon,  TV  set,  and  Craig  Arthur,  born 
Dec.  13,  1958.”  Art  is  teaching  high  school 
mathematics  and  “enthralled  with  revamping  of 
the  traditional  mathematics  curriculum.” 

Dr.  Alan  Weingold  is  completing  his  two-year 
tour  as  a captain  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps 
and  is  living  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  with 
his  family  — Marjorie  Nassau  Weingold,  Beth, 
Zl/2,  and  Robbie,  two  years.  They  are  “enjoy- 
ing tropical  living  very  much.” 

The  theater  editor  of  the  Hartford,  Conn., 
Times  devoted  a December  column  to  the  work 
of  Ward  W.  Williamson,  now  in  his  third  year 
as  speech  and  drama  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut’s  Hartford  Branch.  In  Decem- 
ber he  directed  the  Branch  Players  in  a produc- 
tion of  Giraudoux’  Amphitryon  38.  The  editor 
quoted  Ward  as  saying,  “One  factor  that’s  gone 
in  our  favor  while  working  with  a two-year 
college  facility  sans  actual  campus  has  been  the 
presence  of  evening  students  more  than  willing 
to  participate  in  drama.  They  are  people  well 
over  the  average  college  undergraduate  age  who 
are  studying  for  graduate  degrees  after  working 
at  full-time  jobs.  When  they  contribute,  they 
do  so  significantly.”  Summers,  Ward  and  his 
wife  and  an  associate  operate  a straw  hat  ven- 
ture, the  Green  Mountain  Theater,  Poultney, 
Vt.,  for  nine  weeks. 

1952 

Robert  A.  Baldwin  and  Helen  Dickinson,  5.'. 
Baldwin,  announce  the  birth  of  a son.  Steven 
Carter,  on  November  15,  1958. 

From  “Brad”  Noel  (Elizabeth  Bradford 
Noel)  comes  announcement  of  the  birth,  on  July 
21,  of  Emily  Rebecca  Noel.  Brad’s  husband, 
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Pun.  is  a reporter  with  Hartford,  Conn..  Times. 
They  are  building  their  own  home  on  Harmony 
Ilill  Road,  where  they  have  17  acres.  They 
have  built  the  foundation  and  were  waiting  for 
the  spring  thaw  to  lay  concrete  block.  “There 
is  no  end  to  the  small  jobs  of  mending  fences, 
building  a stone  wall,  chopping  wood,  which 
can  be  done.  Although  Don  bears  the  burden 
of  the  hard  jobs.  Brad,  with  Emi  tied  happily 
on  her  hack,  tackles  some  of  the  easier  jobs. 
Already  the  list  is  long  of  friends  who  have 
come  to  lend  a hand  and  share  the  beauties  of 
nature  with  us  — children  especially  have  found 
joy  in  picking  wild  strawberries,  blueberries,  or 
hickory  nuts  in  season.” 

Peter  and  Peggy  Day  Leppman  announce  the 
birth  of  Karl  Fridrich  on  January  4.  1959. 

Richard  Dunham  is  a management  analyst  in 
the  Comptroller’s  Office  of  the  Erie  Ordnance 
Depot  in  Port  Clinton,  O. 

For  the  past  year  Fritz  Harshbarger  has  been 
working  in  the  physics  section  of  Convair  in 
San  Diego.  This  section  is  responsible  for 
dreaming  up  and  verifying  many  of  the  “ad- 
vanced concepts  in  anti-missile  missiles  and  other 
advanced  weapon  systems.’’  Fritz’  job  has  been 
as  the  communication  link  between  the  scientists 
in  the  physics  section  and  the  engineering  groups 
as  well  as  having  the  responsibility  for  several  of 
the  projects.  He  is  living  with  two  friends  from 
Caltech  in  a three-bedroom  house  overlooking 
a beach  on  Mission  Bay,  where  they  do  their 
own  cooking  and  enjoy  the  ideal  climate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katsumi  Tanaka  (Kazuko  Ha- 
tanaka)  and  son  Eugene  are  in  their  new  home 
at  723  S.  Bodin.  Hinsdale,  111. 

Irvin  Gilman,  flute,  ’53.  and  Arthur  LaBrew, 
piano,  gave  a program  of  sonatas  at  the  Art 
Institute  in  Detroit  early  in  January.  Both  are 
members  of  the  Settlement  Music  School,  which 
sponsored  the  concert.  The  music  critic  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  reported  that  the  “audience 
was  presented  with  a real  musical  treat.  The 
piece-de-resistance  was  the  Bach  E-minor 
Sonata,  a work  of  sublime  nobility,  played  with 
complete  mutual  sympathy  by  the  two  artists. 
Gilman,  a member  of  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra,  exercised  utter  command  of  the  in- 
strument. LaBrew,  in  the  piano  roles,  com- 
pleted a sonata  team  of  outstanding  quality.  . . . 
It  was  an  unusual  program,  presented  with 
taste  and  excellent  musicianship  by  both  art- 
ists.” 

In  late  summer,  Charlie  Smith  moved  to  a 
Baptist  Church  on  Long  Island  where  he  directs 
a cherub,  youth,  and  senior  choir.  “Their 
musical  standards  are  high  and  they  work  like 
mad,”  he  says.  He  and  Dory  are  living  at  45 
Tierman  Place,  New  York  27. 

Mrs.  Wares  Ishaq  (Dottie  Villars)  is  living 
in  Karachi,  Pakistan.  Wares  has  his  own  ad- 
vertising business  and  has  recently  started  a 
distribution  company.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren. Lucia  is  in  the  American  school  in  Ka- 
rachi and  loves  it.  Steven  Victor  Dara  was 
born  in  Karachi  on  June  21.  1958.  and  Robin 
Paul  Murad  in  Berlin  on  Feb.  15.  1957. 

Ralph  H.  Winkler,  according  to  an  item  in 
the  Columbus.  Ohio.  Dispatch,  has  formed  the 
Winkler  Co.,  to  work  as  a publisher  and  print- 
ing broker,  with  an  office  at  his  residence,  125 
Hollywood  Place.  He  will  publish  The  Lock- 
bourne  Skyhawk.  unofficial  newspaper  of  the 
Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base.  Winkler  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Tri-Village  Pub- 
lishing Co.  He  studied  law  at  Ohio  State  after 
graduation  from  Oberlin. 

1953 

Frank  and  Harriet  (Crain)  Blume  report  the 
birth  of  their  first  child.  Walter  Manley  Blume. 
on  December  1 1.  1958.  They  give  a new  ad- 
dress. too:  707  Bunker  Hill' Drive,  San  Ber- 
na-dino,  Calif. 

Bob  Burnham  says  “I  am  practicing  law  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  the  firm  of  Nixon.  Har- 
grave. Devons,  and  Dey.  Ann  and  I would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  Oberlinians  in  this  area.’’ 
Their  address  is  111-3  Manor  Parkway,  Roch- 
ester. 

Mrs.  Robert  Rigler  (Jean  Gurney)  reports 
the  birth  of  their  second  child.  Peggy,  on  Oct. 
17,  1958.  The  Riglers  live  at  545  Ahakea  St., 
Honolulu  16.  T.  H. 

Fumi  Kodani  Migimoto.  m,  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  Radford  High  School  in  Honolulu  — six 
classes  of  10th  grade.  She  and  her  husband, 


Mason  Migimoto,  hope  to  visit  the  mainland 
during  the  coming  summer  and  to  sec  many  of 
their  Oberlin  friends. 

Jim  Lancashire  reports  the  birth  of  Helen 
Jean  Lancashire  on  December  21,  1958.  Edna 
and  the  new  daughter  were  home  for  Christmas 
and  both  are  “doing  fine,”  says  Jim. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Mayer  announce  the 
birth  of  Peter  Mead  Mayer  on  Dec.  15,  1958. 
Bob  is  in  his  second  year  of  masters  program  in 
social  work.  His  major  is  in  community  organi- 
zation and  he  docs  his  field  work  with  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Mayer  address  is  3418  Powelton  Ave., 
Pihadelphia  4. 

Richard  W.  Sales  sends  his  address : Ameri- 
can Board  of  Missions,  IFAFA,  P.O.  Espera- 
nca.  Natal.  Union  of  South  Africa.  Dick  adds. 
“I  would  be  happy  if  there  were  some  way  tn 
know  when  alumni  are  in  South  Africa.  T 
might  be  able  to  show  them  around,  and  I 
would  certainly  enjoy  meeting  them.” 

Kenneth  Sauer  was  married  to  Marjorie 
Wright  of  Wooster  on  June  24  in  Beirut,  Le- 
banon. “Margie  has  been  teaching  at  the 
American  Community  School  in  Beirut  for  the 
past  two  years.  We  met  here  in  Beirut  for  the 
first  time  last  year,  although  our  homes  are 
only  about  50  miles  apart  in  Ohio.  Marjorie 
attended  Wooster  for  two  years  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  she 
graduated  in  1955.”  Although  their  marriage 
came  in  the  midst  of  the  Lebanese  rebellion,  the 
American  University  campus  was  relatively 
quiet.  Ken  and  Margie  spent  the  summer  travel- 
ling through  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Yugoslavia,  and  Greece  on  a motor 
scooter.  They  carried  tent  and  cookstove  and 
camped  out  the  entire  summer.  “We  can  be 
reached  most  easily,”  Ken  writes,  “through 
the  American  University  of  Beirut  and  welcome 
any  wandering  Oberlin  friends  who  are  coming 
to  or  through  the  Near  East.” 

Virginia  Wagner  Mayer  (Mrs.  Paul  Mayer) 
writes,  “Paul  and  I have  put  in  fairly  permanent 
roots  in  Ithaca  to  the  extent  of  buying  a house. 
Paul  is  teaching  hydraulics  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and  I am  busy  caring  for  Fritz  (age  2]/^) 
and  Mary  Anne  (one  year)  plus  a little  tutoring 
on  the  side.”  Ginny’s  address  is  1009  Trip- 
hammer Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Dale  A.  Young,  t,  dean  of  men  and 
professor  of  education  at  Shepherd  College, 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  since  August  1955, 
has  moved  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  be- 
came chief  of  counseling  service  at  Ohio  State 
University  on  January  2. 

1954  - REUNION  IN  JUNE 

Fred  Blum  attended  the  convention  of  the 
American  Musicological  Society  at  Ann  Arbor 
in  November  and  read  a paper  entitled  “Another 
Look  at  the  Montpellier  Organum  Treatise.” 

In  the  December  magazine  we  omitted  the 
name  of  the  church  in  Cleveland  at  which  Wal- 
ter Grevatt,  t,  is  assistant  minister.  We  apolo- 
gize and  now  correct  the  omission.  It  is  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  (Presbyterian).  He  is 
in  charge  of  high  school  and  young  adult  work 
and  adult  education. 

Jim  McCord  and  Jane  Peck.  ’56,  were  mar- 
ried on  June  14  in  Lansdale,  Pa.  George  An- 
drews was  best  man.  Marilyn  McCord  Sloane, 
’56.  was  a bridesmaid.  Carol  Cheney  Stephens, 
’56.  sang  for  the  ceremony.  Many  Oberlinians 
were  among  the  guests.  After  serving  in  the  Air 
Force  as  a laboratory  officer,  Jim  began  medical 
school  as  a freshman  at  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina  in  September.  Jane  finished 
two  years  of  teaching  at  the  kindergarten  and 
first-grade  levels  in  Lansdale  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage. She  is  now  teaching  first  grade  in  the 
Charleston.  S.  C.,  County  School  System. 

Douglas  John  McCorison  was  born  on  De- 
cember 17,  second  son  of  Barbara  Breakey  Mc- 
Corison and  Peter  McCorison.  Pete  is  finishing 
his  course  at  RPI  and  plans  to  work  a year  or 
two  before  going  on  to  graduate  work.  Says 
Barbara,  “After  six  years  of  college  and  three 
of  Navy,  he’s  thinking  longingly  of  an  eight- 
hour  day.”  Barbie  says  her  own  activity  is 
mainly  family  activity. 

Helen  Steere  finds  the  teaching  job  more  and 
more  engrossing.  "I  am  having  the  most  satis- 
faction in  teaching  writing  and  experimenting 
with  some  introductions  to  other  countries 
through  literature,  especially  Russian.  Am  also 


working  this  year  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  New  England  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee.” 

South  Congregational  Church  in  Springfield. 
Mass.,  recently  had  three  consecutive  sermons 
by  three  former  members  of  the  church  who  had 
subsequently  become  ministers.  One  of  the 
preachers  was  Robert  W.  Tull,  assistant  minister 
of  Community  Congregational  Church,  Way- 
zata,  Minn.  Bob  did  his  theology  work  at  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Theology  following 
graduation  from  Oberlin.  He  was  ordained 
in  South  Church  in  1957  and  had  a call  to  the 
Malta.  Mont..  Congregational  Church  before 
accepting  the  position  in  Minnesota. 

1955 

“Jobwise  I’m  still  with  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,”  writes  Joanne  S. 
(“Jodie”)  Cowell,  “but  with  an  entirely  different 
branch  of  the  agency.  In  March  I became  ad- 
ministrative aide  in  the  career  development  di- 
vision of  the  office  of  personnel,  in  the  staff  de- 
velopment training  branch.”  Details  of  what 
Jodie  does  in  that  job  run  to  several  paragraphs 
and  sound  truly,  as  she  says,  “extremely  inter- 
esting and  at  times  a real  challenge.”  Jodie’s 
extracurricular  activities  sound  equally  interest- 
ing and  challenging.  First  is  sailing,  of  which 
she  did  a lot  last  summer.  In  the  fall  she  took 
a course  in  small  boat  handling,  navigation,  and 
piloting  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Power 
Squadron.  She  participated  in  races  in  the  sum- 
mer series  of  the  Potomac  River  Sailing  Asso- 
ciation, ending  in  second  place.  She  says.  "I 
was  a very  efficient  crew  and  well  on  my  way 
to  becoming  a fair  skipper.”  Other  recreation 
includes  “a  lot  of  hiking  and  just  plain  walking 
in  the  woods.”  attending  plays  (19  last  year), 
and  even  skiing.  “Four  of  us  are  going  up  to 
Gray  Rocks  north  of  Montreal  for  a week  in 
January,”  she  wrote  in  her  Christmas  letter.  In- 
cidentally. Jodie  is  “house  manager”  of  the  place 
where  she  lives  “with  a group  of  girls”  at  2220 
Hall  Place.  N.  W.,  Washington  7.  D.  C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Crout  (Carol  Keith. 
’53)  are  living  at  6017  Grosvenor  Lane.  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  Their  second  child.  Keith  Richard, 
was  born  July  11.  1958.  The  first  child  is  sister 
Linda.  Dick  is  still  at  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute at  Bethesda. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Greene,  Jr.  (Barbara  Em- 
pie)  have  been  at  Ft.  Lee  since  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober and  like  the  base  very  much.  Barbara 
says  they  are  living  in  temporary  quarters,  (con- 
verted barracks),  but  they  have  plenty  of  space, 
nice  neighbors,  and  a scenic  location.  “Our 
baby,  Larry,  has  been  in  the  hospital  until  re- 
cently with  spinal  meningitis.  He  had  excellent 
care  and  is  now  well  again  with  no  crippling 
after  effects.  Other  than  that,  life  has  been 
pleasant  but  uneventful  for  the  Greenes.  Greet- 
ings to  all  our  friends.” 

More  news  from  Paul  and  Polly  Griswold  Gib- 
bons: Their  son,  Christian  Ray,  wras  born  on 

November  3.  1958.  Paul  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  associate  pastor  of  the  Congregation- 
al Church  in  Bronxville  early  in  December.  In 
addition  to  his  work  at  the  church  he  is  carrying 
on  a limited  study  program  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Sacred  Music.  Their  address  is  1 Sunnv- 
brook  Road.  Bronxville.  N.  Y. 

David  R.  Mattson  is  in  the  U.S.  Army,  sta- 
tioned in  Orleans.  France.  “Tt  would  be  a 
golden  opportunity  to  see  Europe.”  says  Dave, 
“if  it  weren’t  for  the  Army.”  He  adds  that 
four  of  the  Mattsons,  all  Oberlinians,  are  in 
Europe  now  for  prolonged  stays,  but  gives  no 
information  about  the  other  three.  His  address: 
PFC  David  R.  Mattson.  RA  1658-3634,  USA, 
Sig.  SVC  Co.  OAC,  APO  58  U.S.  Forces. 

Lawrence  (“Larry”)  Pack  and  Katherine 
Linke  were  married  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  in 
December.  Larry  went  from  Oberlin  College  to 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and 
is  now  attending  the  army  language  school  in 
Monterey.  They  are  living  in  Carmel. 

Frederic  L.  Pryor  has  been  studying  at  Yale 
but  plans  to  go  to  Germany  this  month  (March) 
to  complete  work  on  his  doctoral  thesis  con- 
cerning problems  of  long  run  economic  planning 
in  East  Germany. 

A letter  from  Bob  Rotberg,  Rhodes  Scholar 
at  Oxford  University,  England,  written  in  No- 
vember, said,  in  part,  “All  things  staying  equal, 

T plan  to  leave  Oxford  for  Lusaka,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  about  1 December.  There  I will  take 
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up  this  research  appointment  on  a Colonial  Office 
grant  and  continue  my  research  on  my  doctoral 
dissertation.  Again,  if  l can  do  all  I plan  to  do 
in  one  year.  I will  be  back  at  Oxford  in  January 
1960.  In  Rhodesia  I will  he  travelling  through- 
out the  area,  interviewing,  and  observing  in 
general.” 

Martha  Joan  Schmidt  and  Charles  Winter 
Greeley  were  married  on  December  27  in  Mid- 
land, Mich.,  and  are  now  living  at  1414  North 
Sedgwick  Street,  Chicago  10.  111. 

Bill  and  Sally  (’54)  Venman  write  that  their 
second  child,  Susan  Carol,  was  born  in  Sep- 
tember 1958.  Tommy  is  now  23  months  old. 
Bill  is  teaching  junior  high  school  band  and 
beginning  instrument  work  at  Angcll  Junior 
High  School,  Muskegon.  Mich.  Sally’s  job 
just  now  is  home  and  family.  Bill  hopes  to  be- 
gin study  this  fall  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan toward  a doctor’s  degree  in  higher  adminis- 
tration. This  spring  and  at  summer  school  at 
Kalamazoo  he  will  finish  work  for  his  master’s 
degree  in  secondary  administration.  They  are 
hoping  to  attend  Sally’s  fifth  reunion  in  June. 
Meanwhile,  they'd  like  to  hear  from  any  Ober- 
linians  in  their  part  of  Michigan.  They  live  at 
403  Catawba  Ave..  Muskegon. 

The  address  of  the  Paul  Warners  (Dolly 
Dardarian)  was  incorrectly  listed  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine.  The  cor- 
rect address  is  1944  Spruce  St.,  Fayetteville, 
N.  C. 

Peg  Yocom  Atwater  (Mrs.  David  Atwater), 
writes  of  a two-month  tour  by  car  through  ten 
countries  of  Europe  last  summer,  including 
meetings  with  Jan  Paton  in  Holland  and  Ann 
and  George  Berg  in  Germany.  This  year  her 
husband  is  completing  his  masters  program  at 
Western  Reserve  in  Cleveland  and  she  is  teach- 
ing first  grade  again  in  Lvndhurst.  "We  will 
be  in  Cleveland  until  July  and  after  that,  wher- 
ever there  is  an  opening  for  a city  manager.” 

1956 

Carol  Barrett  and  John  Hofmann  are  engaged 
to  be  married  in  July.  This  is  Carol’s  third 
year  as  assistant  organist  on  the  faculty  of 
Vassar  College.  John  has  completed  his  army 
duty  and  is  now  doing  graduate  work  in  music 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  holds 
the  position  of  residence  counselor.  He  also 
serves  as  organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ann  Arbor. 

After  two  years  in  the  Japanese  Embassy  in 
Canberra.  Australia.  Matsuros  Donowaki  was 
recently  transferred  to  Tokyo  for  a couple  years 
of  home  service  in  the  Treaties  Bureau  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Sue  Flick  married  James  Hall  Mathewson  on 
December  27.  1958.  Jim  and  Sue  are  both 
graduate  students  at  Johns  Hopkins  — he  in 
organic  chemistry.  Sue  in  ecology.  Jim  is  a Har- 
vard graduate.  The  wedding  took  place  in 
Baltimore  and  Anndora  Langland  was  maid  of 
honor. 

Connie  Goldsworthy  is  studying  at  Freiburg 
University  on  a German  Government  award, 
1958-59.  Her  field  is  history  and  literature. 
Connie  says  she  would  “love  to  hear  from  any 
old  friends  who  have  time  to  write.”  Her  ad- 
dress is  Freiburg/Breisgau,  Ludwigstrasse  24 
(bie  Kolb),  Germany. 

Delos  Hughes  has  been  in  Germany  since  last 
March.  Tn  June  he  was  reassigned  from  the 
22nd  Fighter  Day  Squadron  to  the  405th 
Tactical  Missile  Squadron.  In  December  he  was 
serving  as  Adjutant.  Delos  expects  to  be  sepa- 
rated in  August  this  year  and  plans  then  to 
work  for  a master’s  degree. 

Lorie  (Lenore)  Keene,  now  in  her  third  year 
of  teaching  in  Izmir,  Turkey,  plans  to  do  grad- 
uate work  at  Radcliffe  College  next  year. 
“Though  T love  the  work  here,  I feel  T need 
to  get  back  to  my  own  land  and  take  a good 
look  at  what  I have  been  doing  and  want  to  do, 
before  continuing.  I hope  that  after  graduate 
work  T can  return  here  to  teach  in  the  universi- 
ties, for  I really  feel  a part  of  this  country  and 
want  to  continue  working  with  its  people.” 
Lorie  has  had  opportunity  to  travel  in  Turkey 
and  Greece.  Last  summer  she  spent  a month 
working  as  assistant  recorder  for  an  archaelogi- 
cal  expedition  at  Sardis,  one  of  the  seven  ancient 
Churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  They  lived  in  a vil- 
lage so  she  had  a good  chance  to  see  Turkish  vil- 
lage life,  and  the  archaeological  work  was  fasci- 
nating. She  is  teaching  23  hours  a week  — 5th 
and  7th  grade  art,  6th  and  7th  grade  science,  7th 
grade  reading,  grammar,  and  college  sophomore 


art  history.  She  leads  an  archaeology  club  and  an 
advanced  junior  high  science  club,  helps  with 
the  hiking  club,  and  so  on.  “I  still  find  time 
to  do  some  piano  practice,  go  on  trips,  and  work 
on  many  small  projects.” 


CLUB 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

DETROIT : Banquet  meeting,  May 
1,  6:30  p.  m.,  at  the  Rackham 
Building,  100  Farnsworth.  Guest 
speaker  is  President  William  E. 
Stevenson. 

MILWAUKEE:  Dinner  meeting, 

April  24,  6:30  p.  m.,  at  Memorial 
Center,  750  N.  Lincoln  Memorial 
Drive.  Guest  speaker  is  Dean 
Blair  Stewart;  flutist  is  John  Glad- 
ieux. 

MINNEAPOLIS:  Dinner  meeting, 

April  30,  6:45  p.  m.,  at  Dayton's 
(Downtown)  "Skyroom.”  Presi- 
dent William  E.  Stevenson  is  guest 
speaker;  Carl  Rowan,  '47  is  master 
of  ceremonies. 


Mrs.  Richard  O.  Kummert  (Carol  Tewks- 
bury) is  working  as  a secretary  in  the  chemistry 
department  at  Stanford  University.  Her  hus- 
band is  a first-year  student  in  the  law  school 
there.  Their  address  is  2310  Yale  St.,  Palo 
Alto.  Calif. 

Margit  Wallace  Gerow  (Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Ge- 
row)  was  appointed  an  assistant  to  advertising 
manager  Ken  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  Margit  has  been  with  the  Press  for 
two  years. 

1957 

Walter  Bogner  is  in  his  second  year  in  the 
Yale  University  Architecture  School. 

Richard  Lowell  Eddy  and  Sue  Wolfe  were 
married  in  Oberlin  on  December  27  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church.  He  is  a sophomore  at  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.  They 
are  living  in  Drexel  Hills,  Pa. 

“We  are  currently  serving  our  two-year  hitch 
in  the  U.S.  Army,”  writes  Richard  C.  Edgett. 
“I  am  stationed  at  Ft.  Knox,  Ky.,  in  the  Ath- 
letics and  Recreation  Office  of  the  1st  Tng. 
Regt..  Armor.  Cliitie  (Concepcion  Gamboa) 
is  a Civil  Service  employee  and  enjoys  her  work 
very  much.  We  are  living  in  a trailer  near 
Elizabethtown.  Ky.,  and  find  it  a new  and  novel 
experience.  T expect  to  be  discharged  in  July 
1960  and  will  return  to  my  position  in  the 
Oberlin  public  schools.  Oberlin  folks  in  the  Ft. 
Knox  area  should  look  us  up.  We  would  enjoy 
visiting  with  classmates.”  Their  address  is  Care 
of  R.  W.  Stiles,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Daniel  Finke  is  studying  forestry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

When  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  was  in 
England  an  AP  Wirephoto  via  radio  from  Lon- 
don showed  him  talking  to  two  American  stu- 
dents at  Oxford  University.  The  two  were  Bob 
Rotberg,  ’55,  and  Thomas  Gelehrter.  This  pic- 
ture has  been  sent  to  us  by  various  keen-eyed 
alumni. 

Charles  Heard  gave  a piano  recital  at  a 
church  in  Pittsburgh  on  January  2.  playing 
comnositions  by  Beethoven,  Bach  and  Charles 
Griffes.  Chuck  is  studying  music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Sidney  Louise  Kellogg  and  James  Albert 
Stevenson  were  married  on  Monday,  Dec.  29.  in 
Christ  Church,  Wilmington.  Del.  Sidney  teaches 
in  the  public  schools  of  Flint,  Mich.,  where  her 
husband,  a graduate  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, is  also  a teacher. 

Ann  Adele  Lloyd  writes.  “T  have  recently 
become  engaged  to  Henry  Fulton  of  Pittsburgh. 
Henry  earned  his  A.B.  degree  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. and  is  now  a field  editor  for  Longmans, 
Green  Publishing  Co.  of  New  York.  We  plan 


to  be  married  in  Pittsburgh  on  June  13.  We 
will  both  work  on  Nantucket  for  the  summer.  In 
the  fall  he  will  enter  graduate  school  to  work 
for  a doctorate  in  English.  I will  work,  of 
course,  to  supply  the  needed  funds.” 

Dorothy  Lee  Mack  is  teaching  English  in 
Roslyn,  Long  Island,  and  finds  150  ninth  grad- 
ers rather  strenuous,  “much  harder  teaching 
than  being  a student.”  She  spent  last  summer 
in  Koln,  Germany,  and  in  Novo  Mesto,  Du- 
brovnik. Skopje,  and  Beograd,  Yugoslavia.  ’“I 
attended  two  work  camps  and  a UNESCO  con- 
ference on  cultural  exchanges.  I also  saw  the 
Brussels  Fair  on  the  way  home,  and  Ted  Bos- 
worth.  Paul  Wehr  is  in  Yugoslavia,  one  of  the 
eight  Americans  sponsored  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.”  She  secs  Betsy 
Walker.  ’56,  often  in  New  York  City. 

John  L.  Magnus  and  Marion  Schmitt.  '58. 
are  at  Johns  Hopkins  doing  graduate  work  in  the 
M.A.T.  (Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching)  program 
of  the  department  of  education.  Both  hold  fel- 
lowships. John’s  one  semester  internship  of 
full-time,  full-pay,  full-responsibility  teaching  of 
English  is  being  done  in  Hampstead  Hill  Junior 
High  School,  Baltimore.  His  program  includes 
also  a semester  of  graduate  work  in  his  major 
field.  He  expects  to  complete  teacher  certifica- 
tion requirements  and  receive  the  M.A.T.  de- 
gree in  September.  Marion’s  internship  is  at 
Kenwood  Senior  High  School,  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  in  biology.  She  expects  to 
complete  her  work  and  receive  her  degree  in 
June. 

Conrad  Malicoat  is  studying  sculpture  in  New 
York  City.  Last  summer  he  studied  at  the 
Skowhegan  Art  School.  He  has  a small  apart- 
ment at  212  Forsyth  St.,  New  York  2. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hubbard  (Jean  Miller)  writes: 
“Henry  and  I spent  the  past  year  in  Mannheim. 
Germany,  and  have  just  returned  to  the  U.S. A. 
We  had  some  wonderful  experiences  and  man- 
aged to  convince  our  little  German  Ford  to 
stay  in  one  piece  long  enough  to  spend  a few 
days  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Venice,  and  bits 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  . . . 
While  Henry  busied  himself  with  the  Army.  I 
did  some  substitute  teaching  for  the  Army  De- 
pendent School  and  spent  eight  months  teach- 
ing career  soldiers  the  elements  of  7th  and  8th 
grade  English  and  mathematics.  . . . Henry  is 
going  back  to  the  New  York  Times  and  I will 
teach  kindergarten  during  the  second  semester 
at  Port  Washington.  N.  Y.  For  the  time  being 
we’re  living  at  38-24  212  St.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.” 

Adrienne  Motter  and  Warren  Strandberg,  t, 
’58,  were  married  on  August  9.  1958  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  He  is  studying  at  Northwestern,  in  the 
masters  program  in  education  and  she  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Evanston  public  school  system. 

Shirley  Smith  finished  work  on  her  M.M. 
degree  at  Syracuse  University  in  January  and 
is  teaching  organ  there  during  the  second  se- 
mester. She  gave  a graduate  recital  in  Crouse 
Auditorium  in  December  and  has  been  organist 
at  the  University  Methodist  Church. 

When  he  wrote  in  December.  John  R.  Whalin 
was  in  his  second  week  of  basic  training  in  the 
U.S.  Army  and  finding  it  a drastic  change  from 
“the  ivory  tower  of  the  Conservatory,  but  a 
wonderful  and  fruitful  experience  with  people  of 
all  types  and  classes.  I hope  to  end  up  in  spe- 
cial services  after  basic,  but  right  now,  I’m  con- 
tent to  learn  to  shoot  an  M-l  rifle.” 

1958 

For  Marilou  Cook’s  marriage  see  Class  of 
1930,  this  magazine,  and  Class  of  1958  Direc- 
tory. 

Nancy  Darrah  and  Christopher  Billings,  ’60. 
were  married  at  The  First  Church  in  Oberlin 
on  December  29.  Nancy  is  teaching  at  South 
Amherst. 

Peggy  Eaton,  Shansi  Rep  now  in  India,  has 
been  sending  letters,  her  own  and  Chuck  Gos- 
sclink’s.  ’57.  to  her  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Tidioute,  Pa..  Observer,  and  the  editor  is  pub- 
lishing them.  In  explanation,  he  says  in  a 
parenthetic  preface.  “Graduates  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege who  are  teaching  in  India  are  writing  a 
series  of  reports  many  of  which  are  very  in- 
formative. Our  own  Peggy  Eaton,  sends  us 
two  letters,  one  written  by  herself  and  the  other 
by  Chuck  Cosselink.  We  will  publish  both. 
This  it  did. 

hi  late  January,  Bob  Krcis  left  New  York 
City  for  Tulsa.  Okla.  He  is  chorus  master  and 
associate  conductor  of  the  Tulsa  Opera  C om- 
pany  and  directing  an  Episcopal  Church  choir. 
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1883 

REGAL  Mary  Lucinda  Regal,  musician 
anti  retired  teacher,  died  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  December  4.  195S,  at  the  age  of 
94. 

The  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Flora  Krum 
Regal,  she  was  born  in  Hopedale,  Ohio,  on 
January  24.  1863.  She  was  a member  of  the 
“Jubilee  Class"  of  1883,  one  of  six  women  in 
the  class  who  completed  the  Classical  Course 
and  earned  the  A.B.  degree.  During  her  stay 
in  Oberlin,  her  father  was  proprietor  of  the  book 
store  that  is  now  A.  G.  Comings  & Sons.  After 
graduation  came  two  years  of  studying  piano 
with  Moszkowski  in  Berlin,  where  a half  dozen 
classmates  and  other  contemporaries  formed  a 
lively  Oberlin  colony. 

Returning  to  Oberlin  she  taught  Latin  in 
the  Oberlin  Preparatory  Department  (1885-87) 
and  continued  her  studies  in  the  Conservatory, 
receiving  her  Mus.B.  in  1886,  the  second  per- 
son to  win  both  the  A.B.  and  Mus.B.  degrees. 
The  teaching  of  music  and  music  appreciation 
now  became  her  career.  She  taught  piano  for 
one  year  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  for 
four  years  at  Harcourt  Place  Seminary  in  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio.  In  1894  she  moved  to  West  Spring- 
field.  Massachusetts,  to  make  her  home  with 
her  brother.  Francis  E.  Regal,  ’87,  music  and 
foreign  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Cady  Regal,  ’90. 

Since  both  were  musicians,  music  was  the 
life  of  the  home.  Another  brother,  Howard  K. 
Regal,  a former  Oberlin  College  and  Conserva- 
tory student,  was  managing  editor  of  the  Re- 
publican. 

Miss  Regal  taught  music  in  the  Springfield 
High  School  from  1894-1933.  This  school  was 
the  first  in  the  country  to  add  music  apprecia- 
tion to  its  curriculum,  and  Miss  Regal  intro- 
duced the  course  in  1896.  An  accomplished 
pianist,  she  had  many  private  students,  among 
them  Miss  Gladys  F.  Moore,  ’17,  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
faculty,  and  continued  private  teaching  long 
after  she  retired  from  public  school  work.  After 
she  was  ninety,  a well  known  Springfield  violin- 
ist studied  piano  with  her.  During  her  career 
she  did  music  criticism  for  the  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  Gazette  and  wrote  essays  and 
translations  which  were  published  in  Music,  The 
Looker  On,  and  the  Springfield  Republican. 
The  Alumni  Magazine  for  February  1957  car- 
ried a picture  and  brief  account  of  her  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  F.  Swift,  the  only  living  members  of 
the  class  of  1883.  Miss  Regal  was  an  adven- 
turous spirit.  She  loved  travel,  and  her  ready 
wit,  wide  reading,  and  quick  understanding 
made  her  a delightful  companion. 

Her  only  survivor  is  a niece,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Regal  Marshall,  of  New  York  City. 

1905 

ARNOLD  — Louise  Grove  Arnold,  a lifelong 
resident  of  Ottawa,  Illinois,  died  there  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1958,  after  a lingering  illness.  She  was 
77. 

Mrs.  Arnold  was  born  in  Dayton,  Illinois,  on 
July  9,  1881,  the  daughter  of  David  L.  and 
Emily  Hayward  Grove.  Her  mother  was  a 
music  student  at  Oberlin  College  in  1875.  A 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College  in  1905,  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold was  married  to  the  late  Henry  L.  Arnold 
in  1952.  He  died  four  years  later. 

Survivors  include  one  stepson,  Howard  S. 
Arnold  of  Patterson,  California;  and  two  first 
cousins.  De  Alton  Hayward  of  Minneapolis 
and  Mrs.  Mabel  Rothgeb  of  Coral  Gables, 


1906 

ViurANAEY  ~ ?-°y  Hollis  Kinney,  reti 
.H.A  director,  died  on  January  20,  1959, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  76.  He  had  b 
seriously  ill  since  last  May. 

K!nney.  Wn  in  Huntsburg.  Ohio. 
October  13.  1882.  was  the  son  of  Leslie 

OberUn°Colpale-  K;n“y-  He  <fa*»ted  f, 
T 1?06  and  had  been  prosit! 
of  his  class  for  the  last  thirty- five  years  T! 

foothah  CgeahC  P'ayCd  basketbaI'.  baseball, 
football  and  was  a member  of  Alpha  Zeta  li 

V 1908  he  was  married  to  t 
TmSOS.  ‘ at  0bcrlin  C°!legc  f, 


From  1906  to  1938,  Mr.  Kinney  worked  as 
a YMCA  director,  first  in  Eric.  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  in  four  Ohio  cities  — Cleveland.  Mid- 
dleport,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Lorain  — before 
spending  four  years  each  in  LaCrosse,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Ebensburg,  Pennsylvania.  After  eight 
years  in  Staunton.  Virginia,  he  retired  from 
YMCA  work  and  became  educational  advisor  to 
the  Army’s  CCC  program  in  Virginia  in  1938. 
During  the  years  immediately  preceding  his 
retirement,  lie  worked  as  a civil  service  classifi- 
cation analyst  for  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

Tti  1948  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinney  established  their 
home  in  Oberlin,  Ohio.  An  avid  collector  and 
hobbyist,  Mr.  Kinney  had  a stamp  collection  of 
over  60,000  mounted  specimens  dating  back  to 
the  1890’s.  He  had  smaller  accumulations  of 
stickpins,  Indian  artifacts,  and  old  and  foreign 
money.  Photography,  china  painting,  and 
wood  and  metal  working  were  some  of  his  hob- 
bies. Mr.  Kinney  was  a member  of  the  Oberlin 
Stamp  Club  and  directed  the  activities  of  the 
Oberlin  Junior  Stamp  Club.  He  belonged  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  an  extremely 
active  member  of  First  Church. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  four  nieces,  and  one 
nephew.  His  son  Robert  died  in  1918. 

LONG  — Richard  Hoadley  Long,  retired  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  American  Reserve  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York  City,  died  on 
December  23,  1958,  of  an  acute  congestive 

heart  disease,  in  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
He  was  75  years  old. 

Mr.  Long  was  born  on  June  28,  1883,  in 
Florida,  Ohio.  He  graduated  from  the  Oberlin 
Academy  in  1902  and  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1906.  After  graduation  he  became  branch  man- 
ager for  the  Lumbers  Insurers  General  Agency, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  in  1911  went  to  New  York 
City  as  a manager  of  the  New  York  office. 
After  an  association  with  various  insurance 
agencies,  he  opened  his  own  insurance  broker- 
age office  in  New  York.  Then  after  four  years 
as  department  manager  for  Corroon  and  Rey- 
nolds, Inc.,  insurance  brokers,  he  joined  the 
American  Reserve  Insurance  Company,  in  1929, 
as  department  manager  and,  later,  secretary. 
In  1940  he  became  executive  vice-president  of 
the  firm,  a position  he  held  until  his  retirement 
in  1951. 

Upon  his  retirement,  he  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Edith  Summerbell.  ’07.  whom  he  had 
married  on  August  3,  1910,  built  a home  in  the 
suburbs  of  Oberlin,  where  they  immediately 
took  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Long  was  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Council  for  three  years,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  New  York  City  for  six 
years.  When  he  decided  to  retire  in  Oberlin, 
he  remarked,  “Oberlin  College  has  almost  been 
a religion  with  me  since  as  far  away  as  1899, 
and  I am  most  happy  to  be  back  in  its  atmos- 
phere once  more.”  He  became  a member  and 
deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  a 
member  of  the  Exchange  and  City  Clubs,  the 
Golf  Club,  and  the  Oberlin  Business  and  Civic 
Association. 

In  1958  he  was  presented  with  a fifty  year 
token  by  the  Fidelity  Lodge,  No.  113.  F.  and 
A.  M.,  Ridgewood.  New  Jersey.  While  living 
in  Ridgewood,  he  was  a director  of  the  YMCA 
and  president  of  the  joint  boards  of  the  West 
Side  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  been  a di- 
rector of  the  American  Reserve  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  American  Reinsurance  Company,  the 
Park  Crescent  Hotel,  and  the  Francis  Asbury 
Palmer  Fund,  for  which  he  also  acted  as  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  1924-1952. 

The  Longs  had  three  children : Edith,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Mary,  who  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  during  her  freshman  year 
at  Bennington  College;  and  Elizabeth  (Betty), 
’34.  who  married  Dudley  B.  Reed.  Jr.,  ’31. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Reed.  Jr.;  three  brothers: 
Lewis  O..  '05.  Toledo;  John  W..  Jr.,  Sarasota. 
Florida;  Earl  E.,  Cleveland;  four  sisters:  May, 
'16.  Frances.  '15,  and  Harriet.  ’18.  of  Oberlin, 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Washburn  (Grace),  of  Cleve- 
land, and  four  grandchildren. 

1914 

HESTER  C.  Floyd  Hester  died  on  August 
18.  1957,  in  Burr  Oak,  Kansas,  as  a result  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  70  years  old. 


Mr.  Hester  was  born  in  Danville,  Ohio,  on 
June  15,  1887.  the  son  of  Benjamin  F.  and 
Maria  Hicks  Hester,  ’73-’74,  ’77-’78.  After 
attending  Houghton  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  he  entered  Oberlin  College  as 
a senior,  receiving  the  A.B.  degree  in  1914.  He 
then  taught  in  high  schools  in  Mondovi  and 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin,  receiving  the  A.M. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1917.  After  serving  in  World  War  I,  he  re- 
mained abroad  until  1923,  serving  first  as 
YMCA  secretary  in  Vladivostock,  Russia,  and 
Hurbin,  China,  and  then  working  with  the  In- 
ternational Relief  Commission  in  the  flood- 
stricken  Yellow  River  area  of  China,  and  with 
the  Russian  Relief  Commission  in  the  famine 
area  in  southern  Russia. 

In  1924,  Mr.  Hester  became  principal  of  the 
Northbranch  Academy,  Kansas,  remaining  there 
for  six  years.  He  then  went  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  College,  Miltonvale,  Kansas,  where 
he  served  as  president  until  1946.  During  that 
time  he  was  treasurer  of  Walnut  Township,  and 
president  of  the  Jewell  County  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  a very  active  crusader  for  the 
temperance  movement,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
energies  to  it.  He  was  a field  agent  for  the 
State  Prohibition  Committee  in  New  York  for 
four  summers,  and  in  Minnesota  for  one  sum- 
mer. He  was  one-time  New  York  State  Presi- 
dent of  the  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Associa- 
tion, and  served  for  many  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Kansas  State  Prohibition  Committee.  He 
was  Temperance  Education  Secretary  for  the 
Kansas  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  was  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Prohibition 
Party,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  National  Prohi- 
bition Party  in  his  later  years.  Mr.  Hester  also 
ran  for  offices  such  as  governor  of  Kansas, 
United  States  Senator,  and  congressman  on  the 
Prohibition  Party  Ticket. 

Survivors  include  his  sister.  Mrs.  Ethel  Han- 
sen; and  three  brothers,  John  E.,  ’22,  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Harold  H.,  '14.  of  Chicago,  and 
William  O.,  ’21-’23,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


1923 

BONNIST  — Eugene  Robert  Bonnist,  adver- 
tising executive,  died  on  July  6,  1958.  at  the 
age  of  61.  He  suffered  a heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  died  shortly 
after  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Bonnist,  who  was  born  in  Chicago,  at- 
tended Oberlin  College  from  1919-22  with  the 
class  of  1923.  He  was  a World  War  I veteran 
and  served  in  France.  He  moved  to  Mount 
Vernon  in  1923  and  had  been  employed  by  the 
Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation  since  that  year. 
In  1926  he  married  the  former  Margaret  Ayres, 
a student  at  Oberlin  College  from  1921-23.  He 
was  a member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Old 
Homestead  Club,  the  NAA  and  NIAA  adver- 
tising organizations,  and  was  on  the  advertising 
committee  of  the  Diesel  Engine  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Surviving  are  his  wife;  two  sons.  Eugene 
R.  Bonnist  of  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Charles 
A.  Bonnist  with  the  Army  at  Fort  Knox;  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Ottilic  Bonnist,  and  a sister.  Miss 
Elsie  Bonnist,  both  of  Chicago;  and  two  grand- 
children. 


1952 

POLING  — Earle  Poling,  Jr.,  a student  at 
Oberlin  College  from  1947  to  1952,  died  sud- 
denly on  December  9,  195S,  in  Glencoe,  Illinois, 
at  the  age  of  29. 

The  son  of  Earle  and  May  Kneff  Poling  of 
Winnetka.  Illinois.  Mr.  Poling  was  born  in 
Akron.  Ohio,  on  June  13,  1929.  The  family 
lived  in  Akron  for  several  years,  spent  one  year 
in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  moved  to  New  York  City 
and  Indianapolis,  and  then  settled  in  Winnetka 
in  193S. 

Mr.  Poling  was  a manufacturer's  representa- 
tive. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Lois  Lind ; three  children,  Lois,  Gregory,  and 
Earle;  his  parents;  and  one  brother,  Harper 
J.  Poling  of  Naperville,  Illinois. 


FOR  MARCH  1959 
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COMMENCEMENT  COLLEGE 

June  3 (Wednesday)  - June  5 (Friday) 

A LUMNI  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  three  courses  now 
J \ planned  for  Oberhn’s  first  Commencement  College.  The  College  will  be  held  on 
the  three  days  preceding  Commencement  Weekend  and  the  tuition  charge  of  $30  per 
person  includes  room,  board  and  tuition.  A special  room  and  board  charge  of  $11.50 
has  been  arranged  for  children,  for  whom  activities  have  been  planned.  The  Commence- 
ment College  is  designed  for  those  alumni  who  want  intellectual  stimulation  and  a rare 
educational  experience.  The  courses  are  for  adults,  not  undergraduates,  for  laymen, 
not  experts. 

A reading  assignment  sheet  will  be  mailed  to  all  registrants.  The  classes  will  be 
small  since  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Commencement  College  is  limited  to  sixty  per- 
sons. The  courses  are  not  for  credit. 


Wilfred  T.  Jewkes 


CC  1.  The  Structure  of  the  Universe 

David  L.  Anderson,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Norman  C.  Craig,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  problems  will  examine  current  understanding  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe.  The  topics  will  range  from  the  astronomical  universe  to  molecules,  particularly 
very  large  molecules  with  biological  activity,  atoms,  and  nuclear  particles. 

Preliminary  readings  from  the  "Scientific  American”  books.  The  Universe  and  The  Physics  and 
Chemistry  of  Life,  and  some  non-mathematical  problems  will  be  assigned. 

CC  2.  Economic  Growth,  Inflation,  and  Politics 
Kenneth  D.  Roose,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Thomas  A.  Flinn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

Critical  questions  to  be  discussed  include:  Who’s  resDonsible  for  inflation?  Are  full  emDloyment 
and  a stable  price  level  compatible?  Is  the  growth  rate  in  the  Soviet  Union  out-stripping  that  in  the 
United  States?  Must  we  risk  national  bankruptcy  for  economic  growth? 

CC  3.  The  Modern  Novel 

Wilfred  T.  Tewkes,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

John  W.  Kneller.  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

A study  of  three  contemporary  novelists  of  international  reputation:  Graham  Greene.  William 
Faulkner,  and  Albert  Camus.  The  course  will  involve  assigned  readings  of  two  novels  from  each 
of  these  writers,  lectures,  and  discussions. 


TO  REGISTER  FOR  COMMENCEMENT  COLLEGE 

1 . Indicate  in  which  course  you  want  to  enroll. 

2.  Enclose  a check  for  S30  per  person  and  SI  1.50  per  child.  Children  of  high  school 
age  pay  the  adult  rate  and  may  enroll  for  the  course  at  your  discretion.  There  will 
be  special  events  planned  for  them.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Oberlin  College. 

3.  Send  your  registration  and  check  to  the  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  College, 
Wilder  Hall,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

4.  You  will  receive  an  acknowledgement  of  your  registration  and  in  mid-May  hous- 
ing and  assignment  information. 
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David  L.  Anderson  Norman  C.  Craig 


John  W.  Kneller 


Thomas  A.  Flinn 
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